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THE LISTENER 


E FIRST heard about The Listener 

late last summer, and the description 

was so glowing that we immediately 
sent in our subscription, with the result that for 
the past three months we have become eager and 
attentive readers of what, in our opinion, is one 
of the best journals now in print anywhere in 
the world. Our one regret is that we did not learn 
about this publication years ago. 

The Listener is published weekly by The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation of London, Eng- 
land. The copy on the desk in front of us is dated 
December 3, and, as a reminder that the publica- 
tion is no Johnny-Come-Lately venture, bears the 
number 1292, which, if our arithmetic is correct, 
places the initial publication date back in the 
year 1932. Those who are now getting their first 
introduction to this long-established journal and 
who feel, as we did last summer, that it is too 
valuable to miss any longer, may secure a year’s 
subscription by sending a check for $3 to the In- 
ternational News Company, 131 Varick Street, 
New York 13, New York. 


HE LISTENER is distinguished in a num- 
j2 ber of ways. Among its more striking features 
are breadth of coverage; high standards of re- 
porting; analysis and interpretation that is always 
good and at times is brilliant; and a level of 
writing that, to the best of our knowledge, is 
approached by only an extremely limited number 
of other publications. 

On the page in front of us are three pictures to 
illustrate an article in The Listener's department 
of “Archaeology.” The article is entitled, “The 
First Greeks in the West.” One of the pictures 
shows a “Bronze Age settlement of the fourteenth 
century B.C. at Panarea.” The other two show a 
“Gold cup from a grave at Rillaton, Cornwall” 
and a “Fragment of a dagger from a grave at 
Pelynt, Cornwall, with outline of a late Myce- 
naean. or sub-Mycenaean dagger for comparison.” 
Both the title of the article and the captions 
under the pictures are straightforward, unpre- 
tentious statements of fact which the reader may 
or may not find interesting, depending upon his 
experience, education, and intellectual curiosity, 


but which he will surely understand. This is a 
distinctive feature of The Listener, which as- 
sumes that the people who read it want their 
information straight and do not require pseudo- 
sophisticated titles or a breezy style of writing to 
attract and hold their attention. One may as- 
sume that the editors of The Listener have in 
mind a much different audience than the editors 
of, say, Time or Life. 

We have approached the matter of content by 
a side door, as it were, with our reference to 
archaeology and the article on ‘“The First Greeks 
in the West.” This is perhaps unfortunate, for 
the feature of The Listener that will appeal most 
strongly to most social studies teachers is a regu- 
lar weekly department called “The World To- 
day.” In the December g issue, for example, this 
particular department contains five articles: 
“Senator McCarthy Again” (By Joseph Harsch); 
“The Building of a Malayan Nation” (By Sir 
Donald MacGillivray); ‘“Worker-Priests” (a dis- 
cussion of a major religious controversy in con- 
temporary France by Pierre Emmanuel); ‘“Hu- 
man Nature in Politics” (the first of four articles 
on this subject by Stuart Hampshire); and 
“Prophets of Britain: The Manager and the 
Man” (By Christopher Salmon). Here, in one 
issue of The Listener, current problems in four 
different countries of the world receive thought- 
ful consideration. In these articles we get news, 
analysis, and interpretation—all of a high order. 
Perhaps the most direct method of making this 
point is to quote the first paragraph or two of Mr. 
Salmon’s discussion of Britain’s prospects. 

“It seems beyond question that industry is 
organized more efficiently in America,” he be- 
gins, “The proof of this pudding is in the pro- 
ductivity. Not merely more or less is in question, 
but value; that is to say, more for the time and 
the money spent and the effort made. And the 
‘more’ is in quantity of manufactured goods of 
marketable quality, at marketable price. Since 
one value always depends on another, anyone 
who wanted to discover exactly what this ‘more’ 
was worth would have to relate it to the other 
values in which he believed. He would need to 
know, for example, whether it was really an 


(Concluded on page 70) 











Candid Observations: 
Remarks by the President 


John Haefner 











T SEEMS to me that the outgoing president 

of an organization such as ours can render 

a final service. By electing him to his office 
you have given him an opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the organization; to 
shape, at least in part, some of its policies; to 
share in the discovery and advancement of new 
talent; to serve as a representative of thousands 
of social studies teachers at various gatherings; 
and to reflect upon social education, the effective- 
ness of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the directions in which both appear 
to be traveling. All of these involve responsibili- 
ties which ought not to be taken lightly, and it 
is with a sense of this responsibility that I now 
propose to discharge the last-mentioned of these 
duties. 

Several short and salty titles for what I want 
to say crossed my mind, but none of them proved 
suitable. If these remarks must have a title, I 
would prefer to call them “Candid Observations 
on Social Studies Education and the National 
Counci].” I prefer this because I believe it re- 
flects the facts. These observations are the result 
of introspection, not research; they are value 
judgments, not statements of fact; they are in- 
tended to serve as a catalyst of discussion, not 
as a Decalog. They are issues—important issues— 
and I believe we need to be thinking about them. 





This is a verbatim report delivered by the President 
of the National Council for the Social Studies at its 
annual conference in Buffalo on November 27, 1953. 

At the time these remarks were made, the President 
distributed to the members of the Council present at 
the meeting, mimeographed copies of a detailed re- 
port of National Council activities during his term of 
office. A limited number of these mimeographed 
copies are still available. They may be secured from 
the Executive Secretary of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteeth St., N.W. Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 








Y FIRST observation is a direct outgrowth 

of written communication and visits with 
a considerable number of teachers and school 
systems in various parts of the country during the 
past year. Briefly stated it is this: We mu:t help 
solve certain basic educational problems which 
trouble teachers in all subjects and at all levels of 
the educational ladder. Unless we do so, our 
efforts to improve social studies instruction will 
be stalemated. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Educational 
psychologists diagram the learning process as a 
sharply ascending line which levels off into what 
they call “the plateau of progress.” So long as this 
plateau continues, there is little gain in learning. 
Similarly, under existing educational conditions 
in many of our schools, social studies teachers 
feel that they have reached just such a “plateau 
of progress” in their teaching—that even with the 
best of intentions and the greatest determination, 
it is impossible for them to apply those improved 
techniques of instruction with which they are 
already familiar. 

What are some of these “existing conditions” 
which prevent progress? Some of them are com- 
mon to our country as a whole and some are local 
or regional in nature. Among the most malig- 
nant of them are these: the deplorably low re 
quirements for teacher certification and prepara- 
tion, the jerry-built salary structure which repels 
the able and attracts the mediocre; the indefensi- 
ble practice of assigning teaching duties without 
regard to preparation, interest, or capacity; the 
fantastic teacher-pupil ratios prevalent in the 
elementry schools and increasingly common in 
junior and senior high schools; the inefficient 
school district organization which leaves one- 
third of our children ill-taught and ill-educated; 
and the mis-begotten emphasis on competitive 
athletics which permits the tail to wag the dog 
and places conference championships above the 
education of boys and girls. The list is longer 
than this, and you know the items well. These 
are some of the real barriers to better social 
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studies teaching. We must, as individuals and as 
an organization, find more effective means of 
solving these problems. 

But what can the National Council do? In the 
belief that a beginning must be made somewhere, 
I created this year an ad hoc Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification and it has 
begun to work. Its first task, obviously, is to find 
out what can be done. Exactly what this is I do 
not know, but I am certain that we must bend 
more of our thought and effort to answering such 
questions as these: 


1. How can our organization contribute more to the Na- 
tional Education Association's efforts to solve the basic 
educational problems enumerated above? 

2. What can we do locally in our schools to improve 
relations with the supporting public? 

3. Can we social studies teachers provide more leadership 
than we have in improving salary conditions and teaching 
assignments determined by the administration? 

4. Is there any possibility of a Socratic Oath for teachers— 
a Code of Professional Conditions—to which teachers 
would adhere? 


I do not know the method to be employed, but 
I am convinced that these are directions in which 
we need to go. 


Y SECOND observation grows directly 

from the first. We must make every effort 

to close the gap between the National Council 
and the classroom teacher, who is already strug- 
gling with these formidable problems. There is 
an attitude abroad that the National Council is, 
after all, a relatively small elite, composed largely 
of supervisors and college people engaged in 
teacher education. That it is a closed corporation 
whose officialdom reproduces itself by the process 
of mitosis, with each new officer containing the 
same number and kinds of hereditary character- 
istics. That much of what the Council advocates 
is so hopelessly beyond what many classroom 
teachers can do that frustration inevitably sets in. 
Much of this attitude may be the result of 
misunderstanding and misinformation, but that 
is not, at this moment, my primary concern. I am 
concerned about whatever elements of truth may 
be contained in these charges. I hazard the sug- 
gestion that we have been somewhat unsuccessful 
in tapping new veins of talent and ability; that a 
disproportionately large percentage of our leader- 
ship is drawn from individuals who no longer 
face, day-by-day, the sobering effect of the ele- 
mentary and secondary classroom; that we have 
deceived ourselves about the amount and rate of 
progress in improving instruction that can be 
made in the face of broader educational prob- 
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lems; and that a considerable number of intel- 
lectuaily honest and able teachers have serious 
reservations about some aspects of the educa- 
tional philosophy endorsed in some of our pub- 
lications. 

Since these are surmises rather than proven 
facts, they may be in error. But if they are true, 
in whole or in part, what can we do about them? 
Again, I do not know. The work and proposals 
of some of our committees, such as the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Certification, the 
Committee on Professional Relations, and the 
Committee on Relations of State and Local 
Councils to NCSS, may bring fruitful results. 
Sincere efforts are being made to involve class- 
room teachers in the committee work of the 
Council and to seek out new talent to participate 
in the program of our annual meeting. I am 
proud, indeed, of the work done by the local, 
state, and regional councils this year, and of the 
fact that they are serving as seed-beds for leader- 
ship at the national level. We are still handi- 
capped, however, because more of you do not 
identify promising young teachers, solicit their 
membership in our group, and bring them to the 
attention of your officers. But even these things 
are not enough, and I am persuaded that investi- 
gation and soul-searching are required if we wish 
to make sure that the needs of classroom teachers 
will be better met. 


ONG years of observation and concern, rather 
than sudden inspiration, lead me to make 
my third comment. The National Council must 
provide leadership and help in combatting what 
I choose to call “the creeping curriculum.” When 
I use the term “creeping curriculum,” I am con- 
cerned with the fact that the public schools, and 
particularly the social studies, are being asked to 
teach more and more things, and to educate in 
more and more areas. The process has been one 
of addition without subtraction, until today the 
classroom teacher is faced with a curriculum 
literally bursting at the seams. That the situation 
has become crucial is apparent to anyone who 
gives serious thought to the matter. 

Why is the curriculum bursting at the seams? 
There are many reasons. There have, for ex- 
ample, been rapid and significant cultural 
changes: a rapidly growing population; an ex- 
panding middle class; an economic system which 
prefers to keep young people off the labor market 
until the age of 18 or 20; and an educational 
philosophy, almost universally accepted in our 
country, that free public education - must be 
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available, literally, to all the children of all the 
people. These changes, and there are many more, 
have raised a great number of very difficult and 
complex problems. The instinctive American re- 
action to dificult problems seems to be, “Let the 
schools do it.” The result has been the demand 
for new curricula, new courses, new units, new 
topics, and new texts. 

No one of good sense would seriously propose 
tha: the schools should not, or must not, respond 
to these basic changes. Both the purposes and the 
procedures of public education need to be re- 
examined in the light of these new cultural 
patterns. But it is my contention that we have 
“just let Topsy grow,” and today we have a 
situation which can best be described by para- 
phrasing an historic remark of Sir Winston 
Churchill: “Never have so many learned so little 
about so much.” 

In my judgment, the National Council ur- 
gently needs to study and exert leadership in find- 
ing more intelligent solutions to at least two 
aspects of this problem, The first revolves around 
the question. “What educational experiences, 
above all others, is the school, as only one of 
many social agencies, uniquely suited to pro- 
vide?” It is my belief that, in trying to do too 
many things, we are doing poorly some of those 
things which are our special province. This is in 
large part the result of our taking on functions 
for which other agencies in our culture are better 
suited, but from which these agencies have abdi- 
cated. To put it in the extreme, all too often 
today the school is expected to serve as father, 
mother, parish priest, Emily Post, employment 
agent, and psychiatrist to the child. We cannot 
be all things. We do accept the responsibility for 
the emotional climate needed, but we cannot 
accept the responsibility for all the content 
demanded. When home, church, and other insti- 
tutions abjure their educational responsibilities, 
it is no real solution for the schools to assume 
them. The National Council must help educators, 
including classroom teachers, to determine which 
educational experiences the school and the social 
studies can best provide. This will require 
courage to do those. things which must be done. 
This will require the courage to say “no!” to 
those who are urging the schools to assume tasks 
which properly belong to home, church, and 
community. 

To a second aspect of the problem the Council 
has already devoted considerable attention in the 
past few years. We need, I believe, to redouble 
our efforts, and to arrive at better and more 


practical solutions. I refer to the fact that the 
educational needs of the “average” student are 
simply not the same as those of the most able, in 
the same sense that the demands made upon the 
“average” citizen are not the same as those made 
upon the leading citizens. It is not good enough 
to say piously that we will provide for these 
differences within the individual classroom. This 
is self-deception because in too many of these 
classrooms such provision is literally impossible. 
What is called for on our part is bold thinking 
and courageous experimentation, not only in a 
few model schools under ideal conditions, but 
also in the highways and byways of all our 
schools. Nor can we shirk the responsibility of 
pointing out to the supporting citizenry that if 
they want an educational system which meets 
such widely varying needs, they must be prepared 
to pay for it. A superior product inevitably 
carries a higher price tag. 


Y FOURTH observation is not only in- 

extricably related to the problem of the 
creeping curriculum, it is also my final and most 
controversial one. We must never forget that the 
techniques of instruction are the handmaiden, 
and not the mistress, of what is to be taught. 
There are tell-tale signs, at least as I read them, 
which indicate that the National Council, as an 
organization, needs to re-examine its perspective 
as to the relationship of what is to be learned 
and the methods by which it is to be taught. A 
primary contribution of social studies instruction 
in a public school is to develop in young people 
the ability to think constructively and critically. 
We share, with many other agencies, the addi- 
tional responsibility of developing right attitudes 
and the will to act. But all three of these—the 
ability to think, the possession of right attitudes, 
and the will to act—must have as their under- 
girding a firm foundation of factual knowledge 
and understanding. This foundation of knowl- 
edge and understanding is of fundamental con- 
cern. The role of method is that of answering the 
question, “How can the acquisition of knowledge 
and understanding best be accomplished?” It is 
treacherously easy to confuse the means and the 
end. 

It is not that I contest the position the Na- 
tional Council has adopted in the past. I am 
more concerned with calling attention to the fact 
that now, particularly, we need to maintain our 
perspective. We need to chart a middle course 
between the Charybdis of content merely for the 

(Concluded on page 58) 





Our Natural Resoutces: I. 
Present Use and Future Demand 


Victor Roterus 











OST of you weigh no less than 100 
pounds or no more than 200 pounds. 
Have you ever thought, however, how 
many pounds of materia] or natural resources are 
required to maintain you at your weight—even 
allowing for a gain of a few pounds of weight 
each year in spite of your better intentions? How 
many pounds of food do you consume per year, 
how many pounds of cotton and other fibers do 
you need to clothe you, how many pounds of 
paper do you consume, or the pulpwood from 
which it comes? What is the weight of the fuel 
you use to heat you in your homes and class- 
rooms, to run your automobiles and the train 
that brought you here to Buffalo? How many 
pounds of building materials—lumber, stone, 
sand and gravel—go into the homes, schools, 
office buildings, and factories that are built each 
year? How many pounds of metals for the labor- 
saving gadgets in your kitchens, and the cans out 
of which we get our home-cooked meals? In 
short, how many pounds of natural resources do 
each of us require and consume these days over 
the period of a year? 

The answer is not in pounds but in tons— 
some 18 tons each year for each of us." ‘These 18 
tons come from the forest, the minerals in the 
ground, from the soil, or in the form of water 
from lakes, streams and underground aquifers. 

The 18 ton figure of annual, per capita con- 
sumption of materials points up two important 
things: (1) the enormous consumption of ma- 








Mr. Roterus presented this paper at the annual 
meeting of the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies and the National Council of Geography Teachers 
in Buffalo on November 28, 1953. He is Chief of the 
Area Development Division of the Office of Technical 
Services in the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

Because of its length, the article will appear in two 
installments. Next month, the author will discuss 
certain aspects of the extremely important problem of 
conservation, 








terials that our present-day standard of living 
requires and that our machine and energy civili- 
zation is able to process into useful purposes, and 
(2) the fact that our daily living and the complex 
structure of our economic life rests on a natural 
resource base—a base which has physical limits 
and much of which, unfortunately, is capable of 
being exhausted. 


ENERGY, MACHINES, AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


OTH of these facts—high consumption and 

heavy dependence on _ exhaustible  re- 
sources—are necessary corollaries of our machine- 
energy civilization. To understand our resources 
problem in its true perspective is to understand 
the supreme role of energy and the machine in 
our civilization. Our present standard of living 
traces back from the time we made a break from 
the economy powered by the muscular energy of 
men and beasts which in turn was sustained by 
vegetable and animal food and feed. This was an 
economy of animate resources, most of which 
were renewable but which suffered from definite 
production limitations. From the economy of 
energy obtained from food and feed we went into 
the economy of energy based on inanimate re- 
sources. Mechanical energy generated from dead 
substances such as fossil coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, or the energy embodied in falling water was 
substituted for the muscular energy of man- and 
animals with revolutionary results. 

The importance of this shift from an economy 
based on animate resources to an economy based 
largely on energy from inanimate (exhaustible) 
resources is shown by some figures from Waldron 


* Average per capita usage in the United States is ap- 
proximately as follows: 14,000 pounds of fuel for heat and 
energy; 10,000 pounds of building materials (lumber, 
stone, sand, gravel, etc.) and 800 pounds of metals from 
5,000 pounds of raw ores; 1,600 pounds of food; 5,700 
pounds of cotton, pulpwood and other fibers, and 800 
pounds of non-metallics such as fertilizer and chemical 
raw materials. These figures are from The President's 
Material Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 


June 1952. 
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and Dewhurst.’ Electricity is delivered at a cost 
of one to four cents per horse-power-hour. A 
draft horse can be hired for about 75 cents an 
hour. At the rate of $1 an hour for common 
labor, human energy costs about $10 per horse- 
power-hour. Thus, on the whole, animal energy 
probably costs go to 100 times as much as mineral 
energy, and human energy from 300 to 1,000 
times as much. This is simply another way of 
saying that through the use of energy from in- 
animate sources, man has in fairly recent times 
increased his ability to produce many hundred 
times. 

Now all this has been a more recent occurrence 
than you think. The Brookings Institution® has 
pointed out that in 1900, more people in the 
United States were engaged in making horse 
blankets and windmills than were employed in 
the electric power and light industry. More work 
was done by men and animals than by the energy 
from mineral fuels and water power. Today, 95 
percent of our work is done by energy from fossil 
fuels and water power. 

Now I have gone into all this to set the dis- 
cussion for an evaluation of our resources present 
and future. I have attempted to show that at one 
time when our living standards were much lower 
we were largely on a resource base that was 
largely renewable. The food and feed which 
energized our economy depended on never-fail- 
ing, ever-recurting sunlight acting on soil that 
can be maintained if used wisely and even re- 
newed if not allowed to deteriorate too greatly. 
Trees also can be replanted or will breed them- 
selves if we cut them wisely. With our higher 
living standards made possible through the use 
of energy and machines, we now depend greatly 
on inanimate, exhaustible, and non-renewable 
resources such as coal, petroleum, gas, iron and 
the other metals and minerals. These are the 
keys to the future not only of our resource base, 
but to the future of our civilization as we know 
it. In saying this, I do not mean to imply for one 
minute that soil and trees, for example, are not 
important or that wise and jealous regard for 
how they are used and maintained should be 
relaxed. We still have a long way to go in main- 
taining and renewing these resources at their full 
productivity. But because the inanimates in our 
resource base are so crucial and controlling in 
our present way of life and because they are 


*Gloria Waldron and J. Frederic Dewhurst, Power, Ma- 
chines, and Plenty, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 142, 1948. 

*Unpublished paper prepared for Resources for the 
Future, Inc., Washington, D.C 


necessarily by their very nature exhaustible, I 
wish to single them out for more detailed dis- 
cussion. 


PRESENT STATUS 
\" 4 J HAT then is the status and outlook for 


our natural resources? The availability of 
resources is meaningful only in terms of the 
amount of use or the need for them. To measure 
the future adequacy of our resource base, it is 
necessary to estimate the future demands that 
will be made on this base. 

The annual use of our resources has been 
growing and will continue to grow. In the first 50 
years of this century, population in the United 
States doubled and our national output of all 
goods and services increased five-fold. The use of 
the different resources and materials varied. Our 
total consumption of agricultural products in- 
creased two and one quarter times, fishery and 
wildlife products a little more than that, and our 
total use of forest products actually declined 
one percent. In contrast to these relatively modest 
increases, consumption of minerals, including 
fuels, was six times greater in 1950 than in 1900. 
We used two and one-half times more bituminous 
coal, three times more copper, three and one-half 
times more iron ore, four times more zinc, 26 
times more natural gas, and go times more crude 
oil. In the case of the latter resources, except for 
recovery of some of the metals in the form of 
scrap, each of them when removed from the earth 
is gone forever and the supply remaining is that 
much less. 

These mounting pressures have meant that we 
have arrived at and passed a significant point in 
our resource history. For a long while we as a 
nation have enjoyed such a rich endowment of 
natural resources that we had much more than 
we could use. Now instead of being a nation with 
a surplus of raw materials we have become a raw 
materials deficit nation in several important re 
spects. We used to be a big exporter of copper, 
lead, and zinc; now we are the world’s largest 
importers of these commodities. We have begun 
to meet our national needs of iron ore and 
petroleum with imports from foreign lands. We 
import more lumber than we export, and in the 
metals field we are self-sufficient only with respect 
to molybdenum and magnesium—although we 
are fully supplying many of our non-metallic 
mineral needs such as coal, phosphates and sul- 
phur from our own resources. We now have 
become a seller of finished goods in the world 
markets and a buyer of raw materials. 





OUR NATURAL 


FuTrurE DEMANDS 


HAT of future pressures on our re- 

sources? What will be the situation in 
1975? At that time it is expected that the popula- 
tion of the United States will be about 193 mil- 
lion—some 4214 million more people than we 
had in 1950.* At the same time, it is expected that 
our production per man-hour—the real key to liv- 
ing standards—will increase as it has in the past— 
i.e., two to three percent each year. This will 
mean a doubling of our total national output of 
goods and services. Under these valid assumptions, 
the President's Material Policy Commission has 
projected the rough magnitudes of the demands 
on our resources in 1975. In comparison with 
1950, forest products are expected to have 
the smallest increase in consumption (17 per- 
cent); agricultural materials and food, and fishery 
and wildlife products are expected to increase 
about 40 percent; minerals, go percent; mineral 
fuels about 97 percent; and non-metallic min- 
erals such as fluorspar (used in aluminum manu- 
facture), phosphates, and sulphur about 133 per- 
cent. These are all rough estimates, but certainly 
the demands will be far greater on our supply of 
resources in 1975 than they are now. 


OUTLOOK FOR Our Key ENERGY RESOURCES 


ET’S take a look at how some of our resources 
L will stand up under these strains. Particu- 
larly, let’s take a look at the key resources from 
which the power for our ever-rising standard of 
living is derived—petroleum, gas, falling water, 
and coal. 

Petroleum is the greatest unguessable. The 
fields of prediction are strewn with the scientific 
corpses of those who have tried to foretell the 
duration of our petroleum supplies. Their cross 
has been the phrase “known reserves.” Let me 
illustrate. In the single year of 1950, our produc- 
tion (or drain) of petroleum was at a rate of 
about eight percent of our “known reserves.” If 
these known reserves were, in fact, all we had, it 
does not require a particularly agile mind to 
figure that at an eight percent annual depletion 
rate we will run out of petroleum long before 
1975 is reached. In fact, almost annually ever 
since the beginning of the country, some one has 
stepped up to say that we will have exhausted our 
supply of petroleum in ten to twenty years. Their 
calculations have always been based on a projec- 
tion of demand against “known reserves.”” Almost 
invariably they have underestimated the poten- 


* Resources for Freedom, op. cit., Vol. I, a. 9. 
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tial demands, and yet they have been consistently 
wrong in their predictions, because these predic- 
tions were based on current knowledge of the 
supplies in the ground. In the first decade of this 
century, known or proved reserves amounted to 
about 3.7 billion barrels, in the second decade 
5-9 billion barrels, in the third decade g.6 billion, 
in the fourth 14.5, and so on until in 1951 our 
proved reserves were estimated at 27.5 billion 
barrels. Obviously, we have always discovered 
more oil than our gloomy predictors have 
thought possible. Petroleum is a fixed supply, it 
does not form in the space of a human genera- 
tion, and ultimately this supply will be depleted 
--that is certain. But in spite of our mounting 
production of petroleum, our discoveries in 
recent decades have been keeping about 12 to 18 
years ahead of our rate of consumption. As to how 
long that will continue, no one can be positive. 

Accordingly, the picture with respect to petro- 
leum—a key resource in peace and war—is not as 
gloomy as one might be tempted to depict on 
the present status of our knowledge. It seems safe 
to say (1) that discoveries of petroleum in this 
country will not stop abruptly, and that we will 
have ample warning of when we are running out 
(watch for the time when our proved reserves 
begin to get lower than 10 years over and above 
our current annual consumption); (2) that by 
1975 imports of both crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts will probably be greater than now; and (3) 
meanwhile, synthetic oil from the vast areas of 
shale rock in the west and from our great reserves 
of coal and lignite will begin to appear. 

So much for petroleum. What about natural 
gas? The Paley Commission has estimated that 
if the supply were available, use of natural gas by 
1975 could rise up to about three times as great 
as it was in 1950. Proved reserves are about 26 
times the amount used in 1950 and current dis- 
coveries are still about twice as great as annual 
production. Although the picture looks good 
until 1975 at least, natural gas has no foreseeable 
substitute to replace it like crude petroleum 
which can be supplemented or replaced by syn- 
thetic oils from shale and coal in the future. 

Let’s turn from the ultimately exhaustible re- 
source of petroleum and gas to consideration of 
an energy resource that is self-perpetuating and 
non-exhaustible—falling water or hydroelectric 
power. The Federal Power Commission has esti- 
mated that perhaps four times as much water 
power as was produced in 1950 is economically 
feasible of development in the future. We are 
fast running out of good sites for hydroelectric 
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power generation. The best remaining ones are 
here at our doorstep in Buffalo—i.e., Niagara and 
the St. Lawrence—and in the Columbia Basin of 
the Pacific Northwest where the melting glaciers 
in the mountains maintain a relatively good an- 
nual stream flow. Maine is also one of the areas 
next in line for economic hydro-development. 
Elsewhere the pickings are not so good except in 
a scattered and small way. Even in the Tennessee 
Valley the best hydrosites have been used, and 
it is now cheaper to produce steam power from 
coal. In any event, looking forward to 1975, it is 
estimated that hydro will fall short of supplying 
a quarter of the nation’s electricity needs. 

For our future energy supplies, we must, there- 
fore, look to a fourth resource—coal. Here it is 
possible to be optimistic without reservation. 
Only about two and one-half percent of recover- 
able United States reserves of coal and lignite 
have been mined to date. We have about 40 per- 
cent of the world’s total coal reserve. 

Coal has suffered from competition with oil, 
gas, and water power, but sooner or later it 
may come back into its own. As the other 
energy resources diminish, we can always fall 
back on coal—even for liquid fuel. 

Of course, if we look far, far beyond 1975, we 
can argue that coal, however abundant, ,is also 
exhaustible, and then what of our energy civili- 
zation? Even then, there is a basis for optimism 


in the progress we are making on two uncon- 
ventional sources of energy—atomic and solar 
energy. Atomic power is now an established fact. 
The Chairman of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission has stated that within a year 
the Nautilus—our first atomic submarine and 
first mobile atomic power plant—will have had 
her trial runs. This submarine will be shortly 
followed by another one, the Sea Wolf. The 
Commission has also announced a program to 
construct a full scale power reactor which may 
be in operation in three or four years. 

Atomic power has obvious advantages for sub- 
marines. It will permit them to remain sub- 
merged for long intervals. Equally important, it 
imposes a minimum refueling requirement, for 
one pound of uranium, occupying about a cubic 
inch of space, has the energy equivalent (when 
completely burned in a reactor) of some 1,350 
tons of coal. 

At the present time, however, atomic energy 
for civilian purposes has not reached the stage of 
development where it can compete in cost with 
more conventional sources of power. Until that 
time comes, the other energy resources will con- 
tinue to supply the nation’s growing power re- 
quirement.® 

*In the March issue of Social Education, Mr. Roterus 


will discuss the problem of conservation and the most 
effective use of our natural resources.—Editor. 
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sake of content and the Scylla of method merely 
for the sake of method. The resource unit, for 
example, has been defined as consisting of objec- 
tives, initiatory, developmental, and culminating 
activities, lists of materials of instruction, and 
evaluation procedures. No mention is made that 
content—content meaning that knowledge es- 
sential to systematic, coherent, cumulative, and 
relational thinking—is an integral, and indeed 
primary, ingredient of the resource unit. Ex- 
plicitly and implicitly such a definition relegates 
what is to be learned to a secondary role. That I 
personally disagree, wholeheartedly and entirely, 
with this definition is of no moment. What is 
important is that it is one small tell-tale sign of 
lack of balance on a very important matter. In a 
time of virulent and vocal criticism of social 
studies instruction in our public schools, it is 


imperative that the National Council maintain 
a calm judiciousness and a considered perspec- 
tive. 

You were advised at the outset that these 
remarks would consist of value judgments, not 
facts; opinions, not verifiable data. Many of you 
may disagree with some of my observations, but 
I hope not a single one of you will misconstrue 
my motives. My only purpose has been to stim- 
ulate discussion—and action—as to ways in which 
the National Council can better serve its own 
members and the boys and girls for whom the 
schools exist.’ 


‘In a brief closing statement, Dr. Haefner expressed 
his appreciation to the Executive Secretary, Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, and to the many members of the National 
Council who had worked with him during the year.— 
Editor. 





Reconstruction History: 
Recent Interpretations 


Harris L. Dante 








HE most recent findings of historical 

scholarship adding to our knowledge of 

the years following the War between the 
States and the newer interpretations of this era 
are not yet given much prominence in most sec- 
ondary school textbooks. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that many teachers still deal with this period 
almost exclusively in accordance with the views 
of William A. Dunning as he expressed them 
around the turn of the century. Since the great 
amount of interest shown in this area has pro- 
duced many fruitful investigations, with much 
more to be done, it might be well to take stock of 
the present status of Reconstruction history.’ 


PRESENT STATUS OF RECONSTRUCTION HISTORY 


HE writings of Professors John W. Burgess 
cpr William A. Dunning, but more particu- 
larly the specialized studies of Reconstruction in 
each of the several Confederate states by students 
of the latter, gave us the first effort at a scientific 
study of the postwar years. Their work repre- 
sented a vast improvement over the narrowly 
partisan and sectional treatments that appeared 
on both sides of the Mason-Dixon line hard on 
the heels of the years of conflict. It has been 
largely efforts of the “Dunning school” which 
have given us the interpretation that has been 
the foundation for later modifications. Particu- 
larly significant are Dunning’s characterization of 
the Radicals as the enemies of Lincoln and his 
demonstration of the break and changes in the 
Republican party.’ 

However, Dunning and his students produced 
an oversimplification which dealt largely with 
the political aspects of Southern Reconstruction 
neatly packaged as a struggle between Republi- 
cans, ignorant Negroes, and carpetbaggers op- 
posed by pure native Southern White Democrats 








This discussion of recent scholarship in the history 
of the post-Civil War period comes to us from an 
associate professor at Kent (Ohio) State University. 








who were seeking to restore honest government. 
The criticism has been made that Dunning failed 
to consider social and economic factors and that 
he neglected to place the developments in a na- 
tional setting. 

Dunning has also been taken to task, particu- 
larly by Negro writers, for assuming a pro- 
Southern anti-Negro position.’ Unquestionably 
he and others did use unqualified generalizations 
concerning the Negro that would be considered 
invalid and objectionable today. They were 
careless with terminology. Modern scholars would 
be certain their language was more precise in ex- 
pressing racial attitudes. But to criticize Dunning 
severely on grounds of racial prejudice is to 
ignore the great strides made in the United 
States in the last fifty years in giving recognition 
to the Negro as a human being. 

Much of the study of Reconstruction in recent 
years has not been so much an attack on Dun- 
ning’s work as it has been a revelation of the 
complexity of the issues involved. It represents 
a revision of the revisionists, a shift in emphasis, 
a closer examination of motives and attitudes 
and a filling in of details. It is of importance in 
understanding present day practical political, 


* Other articles dealing with various phases of recent 
interpretations of Reconstruction history have appeared, 
as follows: Howard K. Beale, “On Rewriting Reconstruc- 
tion History,” The American Historical Review, XLV 
(July 1940) 807-827; Francis B. Simkins, “New Viewpoints 
of Southern Reconstruction,” The Journal of Southern 
History, V (February 1939) 49-61; T. Harry Williams, 
“An Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” The 
Journal of Southern History, XII (November 1946) 469-486; 
James G. Randall, “Reconstruction,” Dictionary of Amer- 
ican History, ed. James Truslow Adams, Vol. IV (i940); 
A. A. Taylor, “Historians of the Reconstruction,” The 
Journal of Negro History, XXIII (January 1938) 16-34. 

* William A. Dunning. “The Second Birth of the Re- 
publican Party,” The American Historical Review, XVI 
(October 1910) 56-63. 

* DuBois lists Dunning’s Reconstruction among those 
works which are “Standard Anti-Negro,” that is, those 
that believe “the Negro to be sub-human and congenitally 
unfitted for citizenship and the suffrage.” W. E. Burg 
hardt DuBois, Black Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1935) p. 719, 731 
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social, and economic problems, and has been used 
by different writers for varying purposes: to pro- 
mote Marxism, to advance the cause of the 
Negro, to stress the historian’s responsibility in 
regard to sectional problems, and as a political 


weapon, 

Some writers, including W. E. B. DuBois, 
James S. Allen, and Howard Fast, describe Radi- 
cal Reconstruction as a purposely planned demo- 
cratic class movement which swept across racial 
lines in a sweeping leveling process.* Reconstruc- 
tion may have had such an effect, but it would 
seem to be difficult to reconcile any such plan 
with the motivation that inspired Northeastern 
Radicalism. In fact, those Northern Radicals who 
professed a humanitarian interest in the Negro 
failed to provide him with the “forty acres and 
a mule” that would have been required for any 
practical implementation of equality. 

Roger W. Shugg and others describe a struggle 
of merchants and planters against small farmers 
and laborers from before the Civil War through 
the 1890's. But T. Harry Williams and others 
deny that there was any marked crossing of racial 
lines in the class struggle, pointing out that the 
mass of the whites voted against Negro suffrage 
and that they refuse to follow the planters who 
wished to enfranchise and control the Negro.® 

Negro historians such as W. E. B. DuBois, A. 
A. Taylor, and Carter G. Woodson are generally 
interested primarily in the rehabilitation of the 
Negro and judge the writings of others by the 
amount of prominence and justice accorded the 
colored race. These writers argue that the Con- 
gressional plan of Reconstruction should have 
been allowed to stand. This view holds that it 
would have been better to have given the Negro 
the right to vote from the start, and Northern 
historians should condemn the methods used in 
overthrowing the Republican governments rather 
than excuse them. DuBois writes of the “aboli- 
tion-democracy” group in the North that was 
motivated largely by idealism in the promotion 
of a plan that included universal] suffrage, uni- 
versal amnesty, and the distribution of confis- 
cated lands.® 

It has become apparent, however, that eco- 


* Williams, “Analysis of Some Reconstruction Attitudes,” 
op. cit., p. 472; Beale, “Rewriting Reconstruction History,” 
op. cit., p. 809; Howard Fast, Freedom Road (New York: 
rhe World Publishing Company, 1945) p. 71 

"Thid.; Williams, “Analysis of Some Reconstruction 
Attitudes,” of. cit., p. 474-486 

*DuBois, op. cit., p. 182, 185-187. Horace Mann Bond 
also points out the partisanship of Dunning students. 
Horace Mann Bond, “Social and Economic Forces in Ala- 


nomic sectionalism was more significant in de- 
termining the Northern Reconstruction program 
for the South than any form of idealism. Al 
though careful studies of this economic motiva- 
tion have been made, particularly by Howard 
K. Beale, many facets remain to be investigated, 
especially in regard to the states of the North- 
west. This general thesis strips aside the pretense 
of Northern Republicans and reveals their pur- 
pose was to prevent the return of Southern 
political power and the alliance of Southern and 
Western agrarian interests in the Democratic 
party which would check the legislative gains 
that had been secured by Northeastern big 
business.’ 

William B. Hesseltine has noted the desire of 
Northern businessmen to exploit the South, 
while Bond has shown that railroad interests and 
Northern capital motivated Republican policy 
in Alabama. The latter writes: ““We may even be 
tempted to conclude that the Carpetbaggers, the 
Scalawags, ‘Nigger domination,’ and even the Ku 
Klux Klan, were not the principal heroes nor the 
villians, of the Reconstruction period in 
Alabama,’”* 

Other historians in seeking a well-rounded ac- 
count of the Reconstruction era stress the social 
and economic factors, including elements of 
everyday living. Thus Francis Butler Simkins em- 
phasizes the normality of Southern life and the 
many quite constructive achievements of these 
years. He reveals that it was not all misery, nor 
was Southern society fundamentally uprooted by 
the Radical thrust of freedom on the Negro. The 
Negro faith in the ballot and in education was 
merely a reflection of the American faith in polit- 
ical freedom and schools. The Negro should be 
praised for aspiring to the white man’s culture 
which is the aim of all Americans.® 

The most recent area to attract scholars has 
been an examination of the sectional interests, 
attitudes, and public opinion in the North, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest. Northern unity dur- 


bama Reconstruction,” Journal of Negro Hisiory, 23: 290, 
309. July 1938. 

"Howard K, Beale, The Critical Year: A Study of An- 
drew Johnson and Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1920). 

*William B. Hesseltine, “Economic Factors in the 
Abandonment of Reconstruction,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, 22:191-210, September 1995; Horace Mann 
Bond, Social and Economic Forces in Alabama Reconstruc 
tion,” Journal of Negro History, 23: 348; July 1938 

*Francis Butler Simkins and Robert Hilliard Woody, 
South Carolina During Reconstruction (Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1932. p. vii-viii). 
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ing and after the war was more a fiction than 
fact, and a bitter conflict between the Northwest 
and the Northeast over sectional differences cut 
across party lines. Even the opposition to the 
war, which was considerable in the West, did not 
indicate any warmness for secession and rebel- 
lion, but rather, represented an attitude that was 
distinctly Western. Many Western agrarians, 
especially those in the Ohio valley, never lost 
faith in the belief that their economic and polit- 
ical future was still to be, as in the past, in align- 
ment with the South against the Northeast. Dur- 
ing the post-war years, it was but natural that 
these men should seek to restore the earlier com- 
mercial and cultural ties with the former states 
of the Confederacy. Moreover, most of them were 
states-rights agrarians who resisted the trend 
toward centralization and industrialization which 
the Radical Republicans program furthered. 
Western Republicans and Democrats stood to- 
gether on the major issues of the tariff, railroads, 
banking, and monopoly. 

Furthermore, public opinion in the North- 
west was much more moderate in attitudes 
toward the South, and demands for an end of 
the Radical program came much earlier than has 
been generally supposed. The Northwest came 
out of the war believing that it had been cheated. 
There was a strong feeling that it had con- 
tributed most to the military victory only to find 
that the Northeast had secured control of the 
government and was promoting sectional ad- 
vantages that were ruinous to the West. Many 
Western men were not vindictive toward the 
South in spite of sincere doubts concerning 
Southern loyalty and fears that were apparently 
justified by the numerous “atrocity” stories in 
the Northern press. The congressional plan was 
accepted in many instances primarily out of a 
desire to restore the Union and reach a settle- 
ment of the war issues. Thus there was an early 
demand to end the “tinkering” with the South 
and for more attention to the “live issues” of the 
post-war period. 

In fact, it appears now that the chief effective- 
ness of the “bloody-shirt” technique was that it 
prevented the moderate Republicans from enter- 
ing into association with the Democrats whom 
many honestly felt were disloyal. At election time 
it was impossible, in most cases, for even the 
Western Republican to fail to exploit the politi- 
cal advantages and emotionalism that accrued to 
the benefit of their party. 

Nevertheless, the Democrats were numerically 
strong throughout the period, and though the 


Republicans won the elections and carried the 
major issues in regard to political Reconstruc- 
tion, a strong case could be built to show that 
the Democrats often defeated themselves by their 
own blunders.’° 

To recapitulate, the present interpretation of 
the Reconstruction period might be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Dunning’s basic contributions, although they 
may now be seen in a broader setting are still 
valid. That is to say, we may give more attention 
to the Negro; we may rehabilitate certain in- 
dividuals; we may find some exceptions to the 
general thesis; and we may more systematically 
analyze the question of motives, but the general 
condemnation of Congressional Reconstruction 
still stands. 

2. Much more attention is being given to social 
and economic factors, particularly as they re- 
lated to the course of Reconstruction politics. It 
has been shown that the aim of the Radical Re- 
publicans was to secure the gains represented by 
the national banking system, high tariffs, and a 
liberal immigration policy. This was to be ac- 
complished by keeping the Northern Democrats 
under a cloud of treason, while disenfranchising 
the Southern Democrat and further insuring Re- 
publican victories at the polls by giving the 
Negro the right to vote. 

3. The oversimplified stereotypes that have 
been used are now rejected in favor of more ac- 
curate descriptions in many instances. Not all 
“carpetbaggers” operated from ulterior motives, 
nor were all “scalawags” venal traitors. Negroes 
were not all ignorant dupes. Even the term 
“Radical” has been used indiscriminately to 
imply an unanimity that did not exist. “Radi- 
calism” involved not only approval of the con- 
gressional plan, but, in addition, attitudes 
toward Negro suffrage, extent of vindictiveness 
toward the South, willingness to use Southern 
policy for partisan purposes, and feelings toward 
Johnson. Many so-called “Radicals” were not ex- 
treme on all counts. 

4. The Negro, particularly, has been rehabili- 
tated. He should have been the central figure in 
the story, but he had no voice. Histories of the 
post-war period have tended to view him against 
the background of servitude and are only now 


“The conclusions regarding Western attitudes during 
Reconstruction are based on the author’s studies of the 
Northwest during this period and are summarized and 
documented in Harris L. Dante, Reconstruction Politics 
in Illinois, 1860-1872, Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, 
University of Chicago, 1950. 
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giving him recognition and fairer treatment. 
Blanket generalizations or judgments should be 
avoided and credit given for the individual and 
group progress that has been made. This is not 
to say that we should overlook the realities of 
the situation or make any mistakes concerning 
Radical “idealism.” 

It has been observed that the Radical pro- 
gram attempted to give political power to the 
Negro without the necessary provision of eco- 
nomic opportunity. It might have been better if 
the government had provided him with sufficient 
acreage and equipment to have given him eco- 
nomic independence, Certainly the Negro did 
not gain the profits from the corruption of South- 
ern governments, an experience which intensi- 
fied the drawing of the color line and checked 
the establishment of more normal race relations. 

5. It is generally recognized that the corruption 
of the Negro-carpetbag legislatures has been 
greatly exaggerated and that post-war scandal 
was by no means a Southern monopoly. There 
would have been large spending in any case be- 
cause of the necessity for the physical rehabilita- 
tion of the war-torn South and the costs of other 
long-needed reforms that were undertaken. 
These expenditures mounted further because 
they occurred during a period of inflation and 
declining revenues. Southern laxity was part of 
a post-war moral decay that was national in 
scope, in which the chief corrupting agency was 
rising corporate business. The rapid industriali- 
zation and development of the nation during this 
period of reaction was accompanied by irrespon- 
sibility and exploitation that was not limited to 
section or party. The operations of the Tweed 
Ring, the scandals of Northern legislatures and 
of the Grant administration are ample proof. 

6. Moreover, there is a constructive side to the 
record of the carpetbag legislatures. Both con- 
stitutions and legislation carried through a com- 
prehensive program of democratic reform and 
other achievements. Thus the franchise was 
broadened; local governments, judicial procedure 
and taxes were reformed; public education was 
extended, and the rights of women were ad- 
vanced. In addition charitable institutions were 
established and vast programs of internal im- 
provements were undertaken." 

7. Recent studies stress the normality of much 

™ As early as 1909 DuBois was pointing out that the 
Negroes benefited little from the post-war corruption, that 
state debts were exaggerated, and that the Negro and 
carpetbagger governments produced much constructive 
legislation. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, “Reconstruction and 


that occurred in Southern life. It is recognized 
that much of it was not due to the Radicals and 
that the story took a different turn in every 
Southern state. 

8. The period of Reconstruction is being ex- 
tended both forward and backward and the 
whole national scene is being studied in its inter- 
relationships. Thus the study of other sections 
has revealed the motivation behind their South- 
ern policy and their attitudes toward the South. 
It has shown a considerable lack of unity in party 
ranks and a bitter Northwest versus Northeast 
conflict over economic differences. Many in the 
former region expressed attitudes that were 
strictly Western and agrarian in what turned out 
to be a losing battle against industrialization and 
centralization. 

g. In spite of distortion and sincere fears there 
was not so much vindictiveness toward the South 
as has generally been supposed and the reaction 
against “Radicalism” began at an early date. 
There were moderate men of good will in both 
parties. The continuous demands for an end to 
coercion which began as early as 1869, were in- 
tensified after the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment seemed to guarantee civil rights to 
the Negro early in 1870. 

10. Finally it has been observed that what hap- 
pened to the nation was more important than 
what happened to the South. The fate of the 
South and the Negro was merely a part of the 
ruthlessness of this post-war period in an age of 
transition. Under the cloak of patriotism prob- 
lems of vital concern to both the South and West 
were pushed aside by rising industrialism and a 
triumphant Republican party. Efforts to link 
the South and the West through a program of 
moderation and reform failed in 1872 and the 
Republican party continued dominant and re- 
spectable. The South was lost to the nation while 
the country faced a farm problem as the Western 
farmer was crushed in the march of progress. 

The whole evolution illustrates the manner in 
which history is rewritten by each generation. 
Here we have the first partisan biased accounts 
written by sectional superpatriots who were too 
close to the emotionalism of the events which 
they described. Then came the revisionists who 
went to the other extreme in producing general- 
izations that were naive and narrow. Now the 
pendulum has been reversed resulting in a 
sounder, better balanced interpretation. 


Its Benefits,” The American Historical Review, 15: 7 
799; Puly, 1910. 





Learning to Listen 


Sam Duker 








RAL communication plays an important 
role not only in the social studies class- 
room at all levels but also in the life of 

a citizen in a democracy. It is readily verifiable 
that more time is spent in, and more decisions 
are made on the basis of, oral rather than written 
communication. Any kind of communication is 
a two-way process. The truth of this statement is 
recognized in the case of written communication 
by the stress laid in schools on writing as well as 
on reading skills. Strangely enough, in the case 
of oral communication, the stress until quite 
recently has been almost entirely on developing 
skills of the speaker. The skills necessary to the 
listener have been a forgotten, a neglected, and 
an ignored part of the oral communication 
process. 

Within the last few years, language arts teach- 
ers have begun to stress teaching of listening 
skills. The subject of listening has appeared on 
programs of their organizations and the National 
Council of English Teachers even has a com- 
mittee charged with investigation of this topic. 
Listening has been given a chapter here and 
there in books dealing with methods of teaching 
the language arts. Very occasionally some ex- 
tended mention is made of this subject in courses 
of study and in curriculum bulletins. Several 
doctoral dissertations have been written on the 
subject and more are underway. These are happy 
signs but most important of all is the fact that at 
least one group in our profession is doing some 
serious thinking on this important topic. 

Unfortunately, I have not been able to detect 
any agitation about this subject among teachers 
of the social studies. This is somewhat surprising 
when one considers the importance of intelligent, 
skillful, critical and cooperative listening in 
such social studies classroom activities as class dis- 
cussions, committee work and reports, units, and 
teacher presentation of subject matter. Because 
we, as social studies teachers are the ones prima- 
rily charged with the preparation of children for 








The author of this brief article is an assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Brooklyn College, New York. 








good citizenship, the subject of developing ade- 
quate listening skills is of tremendous impor- 
tance to us and should not be regarded as belong- 
ing exclusively to any other field of instruction. 

The social studies teacher should, therefore, 
keep himself fully informed concerning ways in 
which adequate listening skills can be developed, 
of the findings of research on this subject, and 
of the nature of some of the unsolved problems 
in this area. This article is confined to a discus- 
sion of the skills involved and their importance. 


HERE are four skills involved in satisfactory 

listening. First, the listener must compre- 
hend or understand what is said; second, the 
good listener is discriminating and critical with- 
out surrendering his open-mindedness; third, 
listening must lead to reflection and integration; 
fourth and last, the listening process should be 
a cooperative one. 

A cursory examination of the listening process 
immediately reveals that the problems of devel- 
oping comprehension in this process are quite 
different from those involved in reading. In 
listening, the pace is set by the sender, that is to 
say, by the speaker rather than by the listener. 
In reading, on the other hand, the pace is set, 
with a few exceptions, by the receiver, that is to 
say by the reader, rather than by the writer. In 
reading it is almost always possible to turn back 
to gather a missing thought, to pause to look up 
the meaning of a word, to stop when notes are 
being made, and, most important of all, to re- 
read. In most listening situations, none of these 
things are possible. In a sense, therefore, it seems 
reasonable that listening is a more difficult and 
skill-requiring task than reading. Learning to 
comprehend in listening as in reading requires 
development of proper background information, 
ability to follow structured speaking, ability to 
grasp main points when the speech is not well 
organized, skill in recognizing important details, 
and facility in spotting information of particular 
interest to the listener. 

Most important of all, from the social studies 
standpoint, is the development of skills in dis- 
criminating, critical but open-minded listening. 
It is obviously undesirable that the listener 
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should accept all that he hears as unquestionable 
truth but it is equally undesirable that he ac- 
cept only those statements which confirm previ- 
ously held opinions. In a democratic society the 
ability to recognize fallacious reasoning and 
propaganda devices is as important in oral com- 
munication as it is in written communication. 
The entire purpose of social studies instruction 
can be vitiated when these skills are not devel- 
oped. The lesson of the acceptance of Hitlerism 
by millions of Germans is too recent history to 
be forgotten as an illustration of the penalty that 
is paid for uncritical listening. 

The ability to weigh what one has heard and 
to integrate it into one’s frame of reference is 
perhaps a part of critical listening but in a sense 
it is a separate skill. It consists of a willingness to 
modify or even to alter conceptions and ideas on 
the basis of valid evidence. Such a willingness is 
essential to any growing societal structure such 
as ours. 

Oral communication as a two-way process be- 
comes effective only when there is a cooperative 
listener. Such cooperation may be evidenced in 


several ways. Perhaps it is here that the old “pay 
attention” directive (which has often been the 
only recognition of the importance of listening 
by the teacher) has its place. Other courtesies 
toward the speaker are also included as part of 
cooperative listening. Skills in discussion and 
questioning are part and parcel of such coopera- 
tion. The etiquette of listening, such as appropri- 
ate applause, thanking the speaker orally or in 
writing is appropriate subject matter. 

The results, an emphasis on developing the 
four skills requisite to effective listening, might 
bring to the social studies program are self- 
evident. The classroom work would be more 
effective and meaningful and the pupil will be 
better prepared to take his place as a citizen of 
our democracy. Specific techniques for the devel- 
opment of these skills will occur to most teachers 
once they begin to think about the place teach- 
ing them has in the social studies program. Any 
discussion of such techniques is beyond the scope 
of this article which has as its sole purpose the 
stimulating of interest in this challenging topic 
among teachers of the social studies. 
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“Paix et Liberte’ 


Daniel Roselle 








AST winter, while the French Communist 
Party was busy denouncing the Russian 
doctors accused of murdering Soviet 

leaders, a large poster was quietly placed on the 
billboards of Paris. It read: 


Anxious, Nervous, Disappointed 
who wish to stop living. . . 
Search No Longer 
For A Way To Commit Suicide 
join the 
Communist Party 
or trust ina 
Soviet Doctor 


During the so-called “Trials at Prague” involv- 
ing Slansky and others, the son of an accused, 
Thomas Frejka, was said to have written to the 
tribunal: “I claim for my father the most severe 
penalty: Death.” Shortly afterwards, a special 
colored poster appeared all over Paris. It depicted 
a boy standing in front of a prison cell. A Christ- 
mas tree and an armed guard were on one side. 
The boy was writing on the door of the cell: 


Little Father of the People 
For My Christmas and New Year 
Bring Me 
The Death Penalty 
for Papa 


When the Russian Dove of Peace was gaining 
notoriety, a “Jo-Jo The Dove” sign was quickly 
distributed throughout Paris. It presented a cari- 
catured Stalin, a dove tied to his waist by a 
string, holding a peace sign in his right hand. It 
was no accident that the artist completed the pic- 
ture by placing a menacing weapon of war in 
Stalin’s other hand. 

And Parisians were similarly made conscious cf 
the daggers of germ warfare by a large poster 





Dr. Roselle, an assistant professor of history at the 
State University of New York in Fredonia, spent last 
year in France on a Fulbright research grant. “During 
that time,” he writes, “I had considerable opportunity 
to observe the activities of ‘Paix et Liberté.’” In this 
article, he has given us some of his reactions. 








showing Stalin using a megaphone to blow the 
red germs of Thorez, Duclos, Lecoeur, Billoux, 
and Cachin throughout France. The legend read: 
“Les Cocobacilles Spread Hatred.” 

These are just a few of the indications that the 
organization known as Paix et Liberté was hard 
at work combatting Communist propaganda in 
Paris during 1952-53. 

In this task, the leaders of the organization 
claim to be non-political in approach, uniting 
men from all political parties and denominations 
in a common cause against Russian propaganda.’ 
In their pamphlet, Qu’est-ce que Paix et Liberteé?, 
they define their efforts in these terms: 

Peace and Liberty is a world-wide Movement of defense 
of Peace, of work, and of all the liberties of man. 

It devotes itself to the task of fighting against the 


propaganda of Stalinist Communism in France, outside of 
all political or denominational consideration. 


And Jean-Paul David, Secretary-General of the 
movement, wrote on September 8, 1950: 


We wish to awaken all those who have decided to battle 
for the truth against the lie, for liberty against slavery, 
for national independence against enslavement, for peace 
against foreign occupation. 

Whatever may be our differences of ideas, whatever may 
be our preoccupations, whatever may be our daily con 
cerns, our duty is to find ourselves in this great Move- 
ment, which, free from all political care, has decided to 
utilize the total assistance of all Frenchmen desirous of 
remaining free and of fighting for the defense of this 
liberty. 

By all the means of education and information, we will 
fight against the foreign propaganda installed on our soil. 


The means of education and information re- 
ferred to by M. David are: bill posters, brochures, 
hand sheets, “postcards,” a weekly radio program, 
lectures, and a bulletin, Défendre La Vérité. 

In each of these areas, the bite and pungency 
of Paix et Liberté are apparent. In the period 
from September 1952 to August 1953, for ex- 
ample, hand sheets, brochures, and “postcards’’ 
included: 


1. A sheet for Communists with the words: “I am a 
Communist because I am for Russian occupation.” Another 


* The present writer realizes the difficulty of separating 
political from non-political thought and action. In this 
article, however, he is only concerned with analyzing the 
informational techniques of Paix et Liberté. 
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asking a question: “The Communists approve of Ho-Chi- 
Minh and wish his victory over the French troops. Why 
don't they enlist in the army of Viet-Minh?” 

2. A proposal for an exchange of people. All those who 
desired te pass from the East to the West were to be per- 
mitted to do so, All Communists in the West who wished 
for the coming of the Soviet regime were to leave for the 
U.S.S.R, or the “popular democracies” so that they could 
“taste in the quickest way possible the joys to which they 
aspire so strongly.” 

3. An embarrassing quotation of Maurice Thorez that 
appeared in L’Humanité of November 20, 1946, in which 
he referred to “our American friends.” 

4. A satirical “postcard” sending a packaged Jacques 
Duclos to Moscow as a Christmas present. 

5. A “revised” Communist dictionary in which “Elec- 
tion” is defined as “obligation to choose those who are 
designated by Joseph”; and “Religion” means “Stalin is 
one, Joseph is his prophet.” 


Most effective of all, however, was probably 
the excellent weekly bulletin, Défendre La Vé- 
rité. For here the editors followed the plan of 
utilizing Communist source materials to combat 
falsification. In their own words: “Communist 
writings taken at different times or different oc- 
casions serve to show the contradictions of the 
heads of the party, according to the variations of 
the Soviet politic.” 

Thus, the March 21, 1953, issue demonstrated 
that the changes of government after the death 
of Stalin were contrary to the Soviet Constitu- 
tion, to the Statutes of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.S.R., and to the decisions of the XIX 
Congress of the Party. The nomination of Malen- 
kov to the post of President of the Council of 
Ministers, and the nominations of Beria, Molo- 
tov, Boulganine, and Kaganovitch to posts of 
Vice-President were analyzed in the light of 
articles 48, 56 and 70 in the Soviet Constitution 
and shown to be illegal. 

The March 28, 1953 issue shows how Pravda 
deliberately changed a photograph taken on 
February 14, 1950, in order to make it appear 
(in March 1953) that Malenkov stood next to 
Mao-Te-Tung and Stalin at the signing of the 
Sino-Soviet pact. The photographs appear in the 
bulletin. The April 4, 1953 issue analyzes salaries 
and penalties of miners in Hungary by using an 
authentic letter that appeared in the Hungarian 
daily Szabad Nep February 20, 1953. And in 
every issue, quotations from Communist speeches, 
letters, newspapers, and journals serve to under- 
line the inconsistency and hypocrisy of the Party 
position. 

It is extremely difficult, of course, to know the 
degree to which Paix et Liberté contributed to 
the counterbalancing of Communist influence in 
France in 1952. It is true, however, that the 


French Communist Party was held in check dur- 
ing that year. For example, figures given by Paix 
et Liberté reveal a drop in the circulation of the 
Communist newspaper, L’Humanité. In some 
syndicate elections, Communist support also di- 
minished. And Time magazine, April 20, 1953, 
made this estimate of the situation: “Since the 
buoyant days of 1946, (1) party membership has 
been almost halved; (2) Communist support in 
the powerful C.G.T. labor organization is only a 
quarter of what it was; (3) the circulation of 
L’Humanité is down two-thirds. . . .” 

It would be absurd to give exclusive credit for 
such gains to Paix et Liberté. The absence of the 
ailing Maurice Thorez, the Marty-Tillon affair, 
the contradictions of Soviet policy, and many 
other factors combined to produce the successful 
results. Nevertheless, it is only fair to recognize 
that Paix et Liberté has vigorously pointed its 
attack towards the same goal. 

Along with such recognition, it would be wise 
for us to profit by the experience of that organi- 
zation and apply some of its informational tech- 
niques to our fight against totalitarianism. Two 
points in particular should receive our most seri- 
ous consideration. 

First, there is no reason why we, too, cannot 
use wit and satire as weapons against Soviet Com- 
munism. Many people are more influenced by 
biting humor than they are by a stream of serious 
messages. 

Second, the reading and analysis of Communist 
materials must not only be permitted in our col- 
leges and adult groups, but also encouraged. 
Indeed, there are few better ways to demonstrate 
the viciousness of several aspects of Soviet phi- 
losophy than to compare the words of official 
documents with the subsequent actions of the 
U.S.S.R. Such source materials as Communist 
journals, speeches, and laws, therefore, must not 
be cut off from us as an “intellectual safeguard.” 
On the contrary, one of the best protections for 
Democracy is to permit college students and 
adult groups to read as many Soviet documents 
as possible—for the contradictions prevalent in 
their own statements form the strongest case 
against the Soviet leaders. 

We can fight Soviet Communism by becoming 
dramatically serious and closing our eyes to all 
evil. Or we can advance Democracy intelligently 
by keeping our sense of humor and opening our 
eyes still wider. There was a time when the 
choice between these two courses of action could 
be freely and honestly made. Let us hope it still 
exists today. 





Biography in the Social Studies: 
The Values of Biography 
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HAT biography provides the reader with 

valuable, even if vicarious, experiences 

has long been recognized. Perhaps the ma- 
jority of any person’s experiences are of a vi- 
carious nature. This does not mean that they 
cannot be valuable to the individual in increas- 
ing his understanding, his appreciation and his 
enjoyment. Each morning thousands of Ameri- 
cans journey to Africa, South America, Asia, or 
the various sections of their own country through 
the medium of the radio or of the morning paper. 
In much the same manner, the young boy pushes 
up the Missouri River with Francis Parkman or 
plunges into the mountains with Jedediah Smith. 
He keeps a look-out for Indians, goes out with 
the hunters on their search for meat, feels the 
thrill of mounting the final rise in the Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Girls as well as boys may widen their experi- 
ences through reading biography. How many 
adolescent girls have soared above the clouds 
with Amelia Earhart, given performance after 
performance with Ethel Barrymore, and felt the 
weariness of the continual round of duties—spin- 
ning, weaving, cooking, washing—that occupied 
the life of Narcissa Whitman or of Mary Rich- 
ardson Walker. 

During their early ‘teens, young people seem 
for a while to recapture that fantasy-life which 
is so evident in pre-school youngsters of three and 
a half to five years of age. At this older period, 
however, they turn more readily to actual events 
and real people. They see themselves performing 
on the athletic field, being elected to positions of 
honor, walking off with a wonderful job, or fall- 
ing in love as it is done in the movies. Compared 
with others their lives seem dull and common- 
place. In their own words, “Nothing ever hap- 
pens to me.” They are paused on the threshold of 
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life, avidly absorbing the experiences of others. 
During this impressionable period, good biog- 
raphy can do much to help young people enjoy, 
vicariously, worthwhile and satisfying experi- 
ences. 

Parallel to their reaching out for wider experi- 
ence is their need to look up to some individual 
as a hero or heroine. How many scrapbooks are 
filled with pictures of actresses or baseball stars; 
how many young people try to dress, talk, and 
otherwise pattern themselves after their hero. 
Young people need to look up to someone; to 
identify themselves with some person who seems 
greater than they—more self-confident, more 
powerful, wiser, and more free to carry out their 
destiny than is the child or adolescent. Biography 
offers a wealth of great men and women who 
could well replace the shallow, fleeting heroes 
often emulated by young people today. 

While no claim will be made that biography 
can successfully replace all real-life contacts of 
the child, there are many instances which prove 
its great influence. Al Smith, to give but one ex- 
ample, drew courage and moral strength from his 
study of the lives of great men. This bookish 
meeting seemed to have much more influence 
over his personality and character than did every- 
day contact with the many unsavory and un- 
ambitious characters of his lower-East-side home. 
Many others have testified to the influence on 
their lives of persons whom they have known 
only through books. Poor indeed are the man 
and woman who cannot look back to the reading 
of some biography and remember their resolve 
to be more like its subject. 


URING the last two decades many different 
arguments for the use of biography have 
been advanced, both by educators and by his- 
torians.! Turning to this literature we find that 


*Henry Johnson, Teaching History in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, With Application to Allied Studies 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1940), p. 192-133, discusses 
nineteenth century arguments for the use of biography, 
and ways in which it was used. 
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the values claimed for such materials may be di- 
vided into four main classes: they vitalize the 
study of history, they enrich and make more 
complete the materials of history, they help to 
identify and develop democratic values, and they 
contribute to the personality development of the 
student. 

Educators and historians have suggested that 
biography can vitalize the study of history 
through providing interest, a universal appeal, 
vitality, and reality. In 1927 Gamaliel Bradford 
suggested the introduction of “biographical stud- 
ies as a central element of instruction and in- 
spiration” in both colleges and secondary 
schools.* “Nothing interests young people, or old 
ones, or all men and women,” he observed, “so 
much as other men and women.” A decade and a 
half ago Crane wrote that “Biography, constitut- 
ing as it does the record of human nature against 
the background of events, now shaping and now 
being shaped by them, is a proper study for a 
generation peculiarly bereft of any widely trusted 
guides of conduct and learning.”’* She continued 
with the suggestion that one of the few condi- 
tions of which we can be sure in the world of the 
future is that the world will be inhabited by and 
decisions will be made by human beings with the 
characteristics of those who have lived in the 
past. “In a world of shifting values and disap- 
pearing achievement, then,” she argued, “it 
seems desirable to bend some additional effort 
to teaching the history of the world’s joy and the 
world’s pain in terms of human nature—in terms 
of biography.” Professor Dargan reminds us that 
“Biography has a universal appeal.”* Hunt 
speaks of the “vitality” that biography can bring 
to history.® Schwarz, in discussing aims of bio- 
graphical study, states that “The use of biogra- 
phy also brings a sense of reality when its lack 
may prevent such a realization.’ Santesson is 


*“The Significance of Biography,” introduction to John 
ston’s Biography: The Literature of Personality (New 
York: Century, 1927), p. Xx, Xxi. 

*Katherine Elizabeth Crane, “Teaching American 
Biography,” Social Education, I (September 1937) p. 421. 

* Marion Dargan, “The Biographical Approach to Amer 
ican History,” an address delivered before the American 
Historical Association in December, 1947. Manuscript copy 
loaned to the writers. 

* Editorial comment on Samuel Steinberg’s “Our Im- 
mortals in History Textbooks.” Social Education, VIII 
(February 1944) p. 62-64. This article by Mr. Steinberg will 
prove rewarding to all who are interested in the textbook 
treatment of American biography. 

* John Schwarz, “The Use of Biography in Teaching the 
Social Studies,” in The Historical Approach to Methods 
of Teaching the Social Studies. Fifth Yearbook of the Na- 


thinking along similar lines when he expresses 
the opinion that history teac.ung becomes ef- 
fective when the people in it are made to live." 


OMEWHAT comparable are the many claims 
that the study of biographical material will 
enrich the content of history courses. We are told 
that biographical material complements history 
and furnishes an easy transition to the imper- 
sonal, that it provides both a better understand 
ing of the modern world and an appreciation of 
American culture as a whole, and that it fur- 
nishes specific instances which can be used to ex- 
emplify general trends or activities. 

Dumas Malone, eminent biographer and his- 
torian, believes that biography is an excellent 
medium for enriching the heritage of the past.* 
Schwarz tells us that “It would seem clear that 
the teacher who would have history live, who 
would recreate the conditions and the struggles 

. must find a place for biography.”® Carman 
believes that history loses much of its “magic and 
meaning’ without extensive use of biographical 
materials, and that nowhere is this more true 
than in the seventh through the twelfth grades.*° 
Perhaps no one has ever summarized this need of 
history for the complementing power of biogra 
phy as well as Henry Johnson:™ 

Whatever may be thought of this or that sperific use 
of biography or of the materials of biography, history for 
schools, without emphasis upon the personal element, is 
in a large sense, as Dr. Sparks suggested that it must be 
for any untrained reader, “an empty stage. However mag 
nificently set, it is lifeless withcut the players.” 


A slightly different approach to the value of 
biography as a spur to improved history teaching 
is provided by Andrews. He believes that “Inter- 
est in persons may thus serve as a natural and 
easy transition to interest in the more impersonal 
factors and forces of history.” 

Frequent mention has been made of the ex- 
tent to which the study of biography can expand 
a student’s understanding of the world in which 


tional Council for the Social Studies. (Philadelphia: Mc 
Kinley Publishing Co., 1935) p. 99 et seq. 

"Hans Stefan Santesson, “Make History Teaching Come 
to Life!” Social Studies, xxxv (November, 1944) p. 316-17. 
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he lives. At a time when the speed of contraction 
of the physical world seems only matched by the 
expansion of ignorance and suspicion and mis- 
understanding, any study that can increase un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the forces and 
factors that shape our culture would seem to be 
of primary importance. In speaking of his so- 
called comprehensive biography course, on the 
college level, Dargan says that “On the other 
hand, the aim of the biography course should be 
to help the student appreciate American culture 
as a whole, not merely isolated and unrelated 
fragments of it.”’*8 


ESLEY, who seems to be extremely criti- 
cal of the value of biography, does state 
that “The value of biography is its ability to fur- 
nish a specific instance which exemplifies a gen- 
eral trend or activity.”"* This recognition by a 
usually negative critic-Wesley—that biography 
can often be used to help illustrate “a general 
trend or activity” is therefore of more than ordi- 
nary significance to the alert teacher of history. 
Several people have indicated their belief that 
biography has a potential in terms of democratic 
values, that it facilitates understanding of de- 
mocracy and improves the ability to evaluate 
leadership potential. Moffatt and Craf are among 
those who suggest that biography is an excellent 
medium for teaching democracy.** Malone finds 
in biography a source of “clews to the unsolved 
mystery of leadership.”** “Nothing that is hu- 
man,” he reminds us, “is foreign to its province.” 
Dargan also believes that courses in biography— 
and the same results, if he is right, would follow 
the inclusion of more biographical material in 
history courses—can result in an improvement of 
the ability to evaluate leadership possibilities. 
Biography can thus, he holds, further the cause 
of good government.*" 

Biography has tremendous, although as yet 
largely unexplored, power to enrich personality. 
Not many in the twentieth century are ready to 
accept the full implications of Carlyle’s Great 
Man theory of history. Yet few would disagree 
with a comment written on June 30, 1928, by the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., to his 
friend Pollock, and quoted by Malone:** “Belit- 
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tling arguments always have a force of their own, 
but you and I believe that high-mindedness is 
not impossible to man.” And Malone goes on to 
say that “Without surrendering our critical facul- 
ties we can accept the observations of Carlyle as 
profoundly true: ‘No sadder proof can be given 
by any man of his own littleness than disbelief 
in great men.’” 

Much has been written and said about the oft 
argued “moral values” of biography. Most of the 
emphasis on this aspect centers around the turn 
of the century, yet references to it appear from 
time to time in recent literature. Fifteen years 
ago, as previously mentioned, Crane wrote that 
“Biography . . . is a proper study for a generation 
peculiarly bereft of any widely trusted guides of 
conduct and learning.’"*® A decade ago Social 
Education contained an article calling attention 
to the moral suasion of history, and indirectly of 


biography.?° 


HE area of biographical study as an aid in 

the shaping of adolescent personalities, as an 
answer to a psychological need, has seldom been 
carefully explored. Social studies literature, how- 
ever, does reveal two articles that bear upon this 
problem, one of them by a competent historian 
since become a college dean. In 1939 Chaffee 
wrote on the relationship of the social studies to 
adolescent needs. He pointed out that most ado- 
lescents need more contacts with adults.” It 
would not seem far-fetched, at least to the pres- 
ent writers, to suggest that vicarious contacts 
with personalities that appeal to the adolescent 
might go far toward meeting this need. 

Certainly we know that people working in 
child psychology are alarmed at the increasing 
lack of security manifested by children from 
homes that are either unhappy or broken. Ad- 
olescent need for identification with adult per- 
sonalities has long been apparent to the psychi- 
atrist, the psychologist and their fellow-workers. 
Harry J. Carman, long before he became Dean 
of Columbia College, wrote that,?* 

Adolescence, as psychologists from G,. Stanley Hall to 
Otto Ranke have repeatedly reminded us, can best be 
understood as a process of personality-formation, in which 
the central thread is a search for ideals, standards which 
can be appropriated by the adolescent and made a part of 
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his own thought and action. He is absorbed in personali- 
ties; he is engaged in the “quest of the hero.” He is enor- 
mously interested—and interestable--in human beings and 
their successes and failures, in which he delights to find the 
similar well-springs of his own being. Through biography 
he is placed at the focus of events; ... The teacher who 
has grasped this fact has found an apperceptive basis that 
can be turned to rich advantage in the teaching of history. 


It may be that the coming years will witness 
research on the power of biographical study to 
offer desirable models for emulation and identi- 
fication hy adolescents, and thus help to build a 
better-adjusted citizenry. This concept seems to 
have replaced the moral value of biography that 
was so heavily stressed at the turn of the century. 


EDUCATION 


In attempting to classify the values of bio- 
graphical materials to the teacher of the social 
studies, the present writers would not wish to 
create the impression that they considered their 
organization either sacred or complete. That bi- 
ography will vitalize and enrich the social stud- 
ies, that it is of help in identifying and develop- 
ing democratic values, and that it can contribute 
to the personality development of the student 
should seem abundantly clear. If there are other 
values apparent to any teacher, that fact should 
merely strengthen our argument that the use of 
biographical materials is something no social 
studies teacher can afford to ignore. 





THE LISTENER 


(Continued from page 51) 


indefinite quantity, always more and more goods 
at steadily better and better prices, that he 
wanted from industry, or whether it was a 
certain quantity only at a certain price, and 


whether there was anything else that he wanted 
from industry, like a particular way of life or the 
employment of a certain proportion of the pop- 
ulation, and how far, if he wanted these, they 
might go with either of the other two.” 

A paragraph or two later, speaking of American 
supremacy in technology, Mr. Salmon says: “The 
Americans believe in machinery. And their faith 
is a living faith, Whatever they can build a ma- 
chine to do, they cease to do by hand. We ought 
not, I think, to swallow that conclusion whole, at 
one gulp, as if it did not need chewing on, since 
rightly, or wrongly, we have ourselves generally 
assumed, that, as long as a thing could be done by 
hand, it was unnecessary to build a machine.” 


E REFERRED earlier to The Listener's 

breadth of coverage, and, in the course 
of discussion we have given some indication that 
this is a distinctive feature of the journal. It is 
important to add, however, that we have opened 
the door only slightly. In addition to the two 
departments mentioned up to this point (“Ar- 
chaeology” and “The World Today”), the journal 


contains regular departments on “literature”; 
“art”; “poems”; “Letters to the Editor’; “Gar- 
dening”; “News Diary and Photograph of the 
Week”; “Critic on the Hearth” (consisting of 
weekly comments on B.B.C. programs by inde- 
pendent contributors); “Music”; and an editorial 
page on which, in addition to observations from 
the editors of The Listener we have a column 
called “What They Are Saying,” in which ex- 
cerpts are given from radio broadcasts of other 
countries. In this, the December g issue, for ex- 
ample, the column is devoted entirely to com- 
ments from the Soviet radio. 

Impressive though this summary may be, it 
does not in fact do justice to the subject. For 
one thing, it is incomplete. We have not men- 
tioned J. Robert Oppenheimer’s series of six 
lectures on “Science and the Common Under- 
standing,” number three of which appears in 
this issue, and we have’ not called attention to 
the extensive section devoted to reviews of 
Christmas books. 

It should be apparent, however, that The 
Listener is a publication of unusual merit. Social 
studies teachers who are trying to maintain some 
semblance of balance and objectivity in these 
confusing times will do well to place this journal 
near the top of their reading list. 





Along Our Bus Route 


Louise M. Pasto 








T WAS the first day of school and my seventh- 
graders and I were getting acquainted. Mike, 
who lives on an infrequently traveled dirt 

road five miles from school, was trying to explain 
where he lived. Sensing that the class was failing 
to understand, he went to the board and quickly 
drew a few lines. The lines represented roads 
which radiated from the school building which 
he designated by a square. Now we all knew 
where Mike’s home was. The next boy didn’t at- 
tempt to give a verbal description, but immedi- 
ately went to the board and drew another road 
which branched off from Mike’s. Then he placed 
an “X” to mark the spot where his home was 
located. One after another, the boys and girls 
added lines and symbols to indicate where they 
lived. 

It was nearing the end of the social studies 
period and many of the children were eager to 
continue. I asked if they would like to organize 
into groups according to the bus on which they 
rode, and map the route of their bus. Then each 
one might add the location of his home. En- 
thusiastically they grouped themselves according 
to bus number and chose chairmen or captains. 
Since go percent of our pupils come to school on 
buses, there were only a few children who were 
not in these groups. These boys and girls decided 
to make a map of the village streets and indicate 
the location of their homes on it. 

The next day the captain of each group drew 
his bus route on the board and added dots to 
represent the homes of the children in his group. 
These dots were numbered and a key was made 
on the board to represent which child lived at 
each number. When all the captains had finished, 
we had on the board a complete map of our 
school district (exclusive of the village) with the 
homes of all the boys and girls transported by 
bus represented on it. While the captains had 
been working at the board, each child had a large 
piece of paper on his desk and was making his 
own map from the one on the board. 








The author of this article teaches in the seventh 
grade in the Van Etten New York) Central School. 








When thé principal of our school heard and 
saw what the children were doing, he suggested 
that the class do a more complete job on the map 
and present it to the school. He told us the value 
of such a map to many departments. As a new 
principal, he could profit by it in locating homes 
of the students. The school nurse needed such a 
guide when she took sick children home. The 
home economics teacher, also new to the school, 
especially needed such a map in making home 
visits to prospective pupils of her classes in the 
summer term. The principal asked that we in- 
clude not only the homes of seventh-graders, but 
of all the pupils in our school. Also, he wanted 
all the roads of the district and the houses where 
no school children lived. This was necessary if 
our map was to be of continuing value year after 
year, since any home in the district might have a 
school child living in it some day. The seventh- 
graders gladly added extra roads and dots to rep- 
resent all homes in the district. 


HEN all the children had finished their 

maps, the class voted on the best one and 
presented it to the principal. The children had 
discussed ways of enlarging their map so that it 
could be interpreted more easily. Our principal 
suggested that now the whole school could co- 
operate in making the enlarged edition. The 
mechanical drawing teacher interested his class 
in enlarging the map to four times its original 
size. The seventh-grade English class alphabetized 
the names of families on the key, and the typing 
class typed them. The industrial arts class made 
a frame for the map. 

For the past two years the enlarged map has 
been used daily, not only by the principal, nurse, 
and home economics teacher, but also by the 
person who takes the school census, members of 
the Board of Education in their discussions of 
bus routes, and the head of the adult education 
program in making surveys and mailing lists. 

Although the roads may not be drawn exactly 
to scale, and some houses may be a tiny bit too 
close together or too far apart, this mapping of 
our bus route has been a valuable learning ex- 
perience. 
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Social Studies Textbooks 
for Children 
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This is an analysis of nine different series of social studies textbooks for elementary schools. The author is Specialist 
for Social Science in the Office of Education, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 








URING recent years several series of 

social studies textbooks for elementary 

schools have been published with inte- 
grated or unified content. It is the purpose of 
this study to point out what is new or helpful in 
these social studies texts. General patterns, simi- 
larities, and new developments are described. 
Separate series of history, geography, and civics 
texts are not included in this analysis. 


New DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 


Organization. Most of the textbooks in the 
nine series studied follow a unit plan of organiza- 
tion. For each year there is some large area or 
theme. This is organized into units or topics for 
a year’s study. Most of the newer series and the 
lower-grade texts of the older series include ap- 
proximately six units. Other volumes include 
larger numbers of units, sometimes twelve or 
fifteen. 

In these textbook units, the subject matter, 
maps, and pictures are presented in such a way 
as to facilitate unit teaching. Study guides are 
provided to help pupils and teacher. Suggestions 
for activities are woven into the context or are 
listed at appropriate intervals in the unit. The 
trend is definitely toward including more activi- 
ties involving experiencing and a smaller pro- 
portion involving merely verbalization. 

History, geography, and civics are included in 
ways helpful for schools where these areas are 
part of an-integrated social studies program. In 
those texts dealing with regions of the world, 
both the history and the geography is given, 
with such attention to government as is believed 
essential by the authors. Throughout the series 
the past is interwoven with the present when ap- 
propriate. 

Content. The content of most of the series is 
reasonably up to date. However, it is well to ob- 


serve the date of publication in the use of these 
volumes. 

Accuracy of content and authenticity are gen- 
erally good. Most of the authors are recognized 
leaders in the field of social science for ele- 
mentary schools. 

The general principle seems to be followed in 
all the series of beginning where the child is at 
home and school in his community and gradually 
broadening his horizons to include the world and 
universe. After the primary grades, most of the 
series follow a regional plan of development. A 
few are organized chronologically or according 
to ways man makes a living. 

In the primary grade texts, there is consider- 
able uniformity with regard to the scope of the 
content, as is likewise true in most courses of 
study for this level. Intermediate grade texts 
show somewhat more variation, due to less uni- 
formity on the part of social studies curricula for 
these grades Some of the texts for these middle 
grades are planned for use by either fifth or sixth 
graders, depending on which level will study the 
subject matter involved. Several of the texts 
have been planned for use in either sixth or 
seventh grades. 

The content of the textbooks for the various 
elementary grades may be summarized as follows: 


1. The first-grade texts deal mainly with living 
in the home and school. The units or topics 
which are included most often are, in the order 
of frequency: Home and Family, School, Playing 
Together, Farms, and Pets. Units or topics which 
appear as separate items in one series only are: 
Holidays, The Fair, Gardens, Things that Grow, 
Helpers, and The City. 

Six of the nine series studied have texts for 
first graders. One of the series has a readiness 
volume as well as two first-grade texts. 
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2. The second-grade texts are mostly about 
living in the neighborhood. Attention is focused 
on the neighborhood, its people, and its insti- 
tutions, Units or sections about schools and about 
fire stations appear in most of the series, closely 
followed by Post Office, Policemen, Farms, Ways 
of Travel, and Holiday and Vacation Fun. Some 
units dealing with special concerns of children, 
included by one or two series each, are: Shop- 
ping, The Fair, New Neighbors, Book Week, 
Bookmobile, Fix-it Helpers, and Vacation Trips. 
Other units in the volumes deal with varying as- 
pects of neighborhood life. 


g. The third-grade texts deal with living in 
the community, with considerable attention to 
how life necessities are provided. Eight of the 
series have texts at this level. Three of the series 
have separate units about the community as such. 
Two have units about community government 
and services. Seven of the volumes deal with the 
community setting throughout. 

How we are provided with life necessities in 
our communities receives the greatest emphasis 
in these texts. Five series have units on Food and 
Clothing. Three have units on Homes and on 
Business and Stores. Units on Transportation, 
Communication, Earning a Living, and Recrea- 
tion are found in two series each. 

Two of the volumes have units about depend- 
ing on each other, and one series has interde- 
pendence as the theme of its third-grade text. 
All of the series give some attention to the inter- 
dependence concept in varying degrees. 

While history appears throughout these vol- 
umes in appropriate places, it is treated in special 
units by four of the series. These units are about 
People Long Ago, including Indians; Pioneer 
Days; and People Who Helped Build Our Town. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that the main 
emphasis in the third-grade texts is on the pres- 
ent rather than the historical. One or more series 
have units about ways of making a living, includ- 
ing farming, ranching, lumbering, mining, and 
manufacturing. One series deals with community 
life of type lands and peoples. 


4. Seven of the fourth-grade texts deal with 
type lands and peoples. Each of these volumes 
has one or more units or sections dealing with 
farmers and their lands. In six of the texts there 
are units about cold lands, including material 
on Eskimos, Alaska, Lapland, the North Lands, 
or Near the Poles. Six of the texts have units 
about the Dry Lands, with four of them dealing 


with Navaho or Pueblo Indians and their lands, 
and two dealing with the Sahara. Five of the 
texts have units about people of the Hot Wet 
Lands, including tropical islands, the Amazon, 
and the Congo or some other jungle region. Four 
texts have units about life in Mountain Coun- 
tries; two about Peru and two about Switzerland. 
Three of the texts have units about life near the 
sea, with units about Maine, Norway, or the 
Netherlands. Three volumes have units about 
City Life, and three about Ranchers and Herders. 

Most of the texts about type lands and peoples 
have units about type lands both in the United 
States and in other parts of the world. In some 
there is a greater percentage of units concerning 
foreign lands than in others. One volume is con- 
cerned entirely with type communities in the 
United States. 

Most of these fourth-grade texts give emphasis 
to the present and to the geographic in their 
content. Some include units about primitive man 
in the type lands involved. One volume has units 
about the different ways people make a living, 
rather than about type lands as such, and de- 
velops the units on a world-wide basis. 

Two of the texts are primarily historical in 
nature. One deals with the people who dis- 
covered, settled, and built up our nation. The 
other gives the historical background of where 
our ways of living come from. Six of the books 
include units which show How People and 
Countries Are Brought Closer Together. ‘Three 
of the volumes have units about the Global 
World. 


5. Most of the fifth-grade texts deal with the 
history and geography of the Americas. A few 
deal almost entirely with the United States, giv- 
ing an historical emphasis. Some include a con- 
siderable body of material about living in the 
Machine Age. 

The five texts about the history and geography 
of the Americas generally emphasize the geo- 
graphic in their organization and content. They 
are set up in units or sections on a regional basis, 
beginning with the Eastern seaboard and pro- 
ceeding westward. This facilitates the study of 
the history and geography of the country in 
proper relationship, Each has one or more units 
on the subject of Building a New Nation. Most 
have units on Discovery and Exploration. The 
newer volumes on the whole are doing an excel- 
lent job of presenting the history with the geog- 
raphy of our country. These five volumes are 
about the Americas from their northernmost 
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parts to the Straits of Magellan. Units about 
United States territories are also included. 

Three other volumes deal with one aspect or 
another of life in the United States, giving em- 
phasis to the historic. One is about American 
communities and gives much attention to their 
history. One is mainly about the United States 
with an historical emphasis. Another contains 
units about the history of America and about 
living in the Machine Age. One is concerned 
with living in the Machine Age, both in the pres- 
ent and in the past. It is world wide in scope. 

The two texts which deal all or in part with 
life in the Machine Age contain such unit topics 
as transportation, communication, manufactur- 
ing, and power. 


6. The Old World, its present and its history, 
is the subject matter for most of the sixth-grade 
texts. Emphasis is on the geographic, but con- 
siderable history is included for understanding 
our Old World backgrounds. This type of text 
is found in six of the series studied. 

Major emphasis in these volumes is on Europe. 
Because of the growing importance of Asian 
peoples, the question might be raised as to 
whether more attention might be given to Asia. 
Oriental cultures are as rich as those of the West 
and far older. Another question might be asked 
as to whether more attention might also be given 
to some of the underdeveloped areas of the world 
with which our country is cooperating. 

Three of the volumes have introductory or 
over-all units about the World. Several have 
units about Early Man. 

One sixth-grade text is concerned with world 
civilization and culture. Another deals with the 
world, giving major emphasis to resource use. 
The units are organized according to various 
ways of making a living in the world. The sixth- 
grade volume of one series deals with Latin 
America. 

At least four of the volumes are intended by 
their publishers for use in either sixth or seventh 
grades. Such flexibility is desirable, since many 
schools do not teach about the lands of the East- 
ern hemisphere until children are in the seventh 
grade. 


Alps To LEARNING 


Throughout these series there is a trend to- 
ward simplifying the content, especially with the 
newer volumes. Simpler concepts, more closely 
related to children’s lives, are presented. The 
material, being better organized in larger units, 


emphasizes relationships and presents less scat- 
tered information. 

There is a reduction in the number of geo- 
graphic and historical facts presented and more 
emphasis on the relationships of those facts se- 
lected in the newer books. This makes it easier 
for the pupil to gain and remember significant 
information and understandings. Less detailed 
place geography and more global geography is 
found in these volumes. This treatment helps to 
bring together facts pertinent to man and his 
environment in our times. The content tends 
to deal more with children’s needs, problems, 
and interests. This is especially true of the vol- 
umes for the primary grades. 

There is some lag between changing develop- 
ments in the world and some of the material in 
the textbooks. Naturally, this gap has been nar- 
rowed in the newer volumes and in the recent 
revisions. 


Readability. Improvements are being made 
with respect to readability in the newer vol- 
umes. Sentences are shorter and less complex. 
Paragraphing is better with more attention to 
topic sentences and other signals to help the 
reader identify important ideas. Some of the 
more helpful signals are the use of italics, darker 
print, or capital letters. The authors are using 
simpler vocabularies with fewer new words and 
increased repetition of the words used. The pub- 
lishers are using shorter lines of print and are 
selecting type with great care in an effort to 
make reading easier. 

To create a desire to read, several of the 
authors make a personal appeal to the reader 
through addressing him directly with the pro- 
noun, “you,” by taking the reader along on a 
trip, or by assuming he is there. The effort is 
made to convey the idea to the pupil that he is a 
part of this world, a part of history, and not a 
spectator only. Stories, narration, travel, and 
conversation are some of the means used to 
present the subject matter. 

The use of center and side headings, questions 
for problems solving, and well-placed pictures 
have improved readability. 

Reading difficulty is still a major problem with 
many social studies texts, especially those for 
the intermediate grades. Slow readers and even 
children of average reading ability often have 
great difficulty in reading many of these books 
with satisfactory comprehension. But consider- 
able progress is being made in some of the new 
editions. 
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Format. For the most part, the publishers have 
done an unusually fine production job with 
regard to the social studies series. The pages and 
covers are of good quality materials. The out- 
side covers are in attractive colors. 

The trend is toward large-size pages, especially 
in those series where the geographic is empha- 
sized. This is true of primary as well as middle 
grade volumes, In all grades this gives greater 
opportunity for illustrations; in middle grades it 
provides better space for maps. Double columns 
of print are usually used in those texts which 
have larger pages. This makes it possible to use a 
shorter, more easily read line of type. 

The pages of most series have a very attractive 
lay-out. A good deal of color is used. The pictures 
are well placed, often to the edge of the page or 
in the margins, according to modern trends in 
design. In many volumes, there is a good balance 
between photographs and artists’ drawings. 

The grade levels for which the texts are in- 
tended do not appear in any of the series. This 
makes it easier to use the volumes where they 
best fit the curriculum and the maturation levels 
of the children. 


Pictures. Much of the content of social studies 
texts is presented through pictures. These usually 
have captions or are placed adjacent to related 
context. Not only do the pictures illustrate the 
printed matter but they supplement it materially. 
The illustrations are to be considered an integral 
part of the material for study. They are not 
framed off and set apart as was the case in many 
earlier textbooks, The pictures are used to capture 
the interest of children, as well as to convey 
information and ideas. 

Most of the texts, especially those for the 
lower grades, are liberally illustrated by artists’ 
drawings. This work has been done by some of 
the finest illustrators of children’s books. The 
artists have used a great deal of color in their 
illustrations. The drawings are usually carefully 
made and edited to avoid wrong impressions. 
There is evidence of considerable collaboration 
between authors, artists, and editors. The type 
of inaccuracies sometimes noted in the illustra- 
tions of children’s story books about people of 
other countries is not often found in these text- 
books. The use of stereotypes of foreign peoples 
is being reduced in the newer volumes. The illus- 
trators’ names are listed on the title pages of 
several of the texts. In a few instances, the cartoon 
type of drawing is found. In others, paintings by 
famous artists are sometimes reproduced. 


The photography in these volumes is generally 
satisfactory and reasonably up to date. The 
photographs in some volumes are much clearer 
than in others. In general, the more recent vol- 
umes have a much improved quality of photo- 
graphs, from both a technical and an art point of 
view. Some give the photographers’ names or 
other source of the photographs; some do not. 

Colored photographs are used to a limited 
extent, but are increasingly found in the newer 
volumes. There are some photographs printed in 
brown, in blue, or in green. 


Maps. The beginnings of map study appear in 
most third grade texts in connection with the 
neighborhood, the community, and the surround- 
ing area. Most fourth-grade books present global 
views of the world first to give the pupil a view 
of the earth as a globe. Some of the volumes have 
special sections or units on the earth in space. 

Fifth- and sixth-grade books which emphasize 
the geographic tend to have more and larger 
maps than do those texts which emphasize the 
historic. The first maps presented to the pupil 
tend to have few or no parallels and meridians 
and are not crowded with details. The maps for 
older or more advanced pupils have more detail. 

Few of the volumes indicate the names of the 
projection used on many of their maps. The 
trend is apparently away from the Mercator 
projection to some variety of projection using 
curved parallels and meridians. Lambert's 
Azimuthal Equal-Area, Homolosine, Modified 
van der Griten, Polar, and Azimuthal Equidis- 
tant centered on Washington, D. C., are some of 
the map projections used. Except for a few maps 
reproduced from earlier times, most of those 
included are not dated. 

Many types of maps are included for various 
purposes: relief, population, physical-political, 
travel routes, rainfall, vegetation, occupations, 
products, size-comparison, temperature, minerals. 
Picture maps are sometimes found in the texts. A 
good many maps showing historical events and 
developments appear in those volumes emphasiz- 
ing history. There are also some reproductions of 
maps made in historical times. 

In the newer texts, there is a noticeable im- 
provement in the readability of maps. Boundary 
lines are clearer, there is less unnecessary detail, 
color is good, and important information is easy 
to find. 

Many of the maps in the texts have been 
selected to help the child understand his relation- 
ship to his world. Some world maps have the 
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United States centered, so that the pupil may 
view the parts of the world in terms of their 
direction and relative distance to the pupil and 
his nation. As the North Atlantic area and the 
area of the Pacific have become strategic in world 
affairs, maps are being provided which present 
the land and water of these areas as a whole. 


Study Aids. The authors have provided many 
study aids for pupils in their social studies texts. 
Thought-provoking questions are interwoven 
with the stories and informational materials; 
they are provided at intervals in the development 
of a topic; or they are grouped at the end of a 
section. Some of the questions are intended to 
arouse the pupils’ interest and curiosity in read- 
ing or to form a basis for discussion. Others are 
questions to answer about the material which has 
been read. Questions and captions are provided 
with most of the pictures as aids to study. 

At the ends of sections, and sometimes at inter- 
vals in the material, are many suggestions of 
things for pupils to do. In the newer volumes 
there is a good deal of originality in the sugges- 
tions. Some of the suggestions relate to study and 
some are concerned with acquiring skills. Others 
are directed toward experiences in daily living, 
such as the need for safety precautions. 

Many texts for the intermediate grades contain 
self-evaluation tests, usually objective in nature. 
One text lists questions on “Things to Remem- 
ber.” Another provides summaries for each topic. 

There is considerable provision for vocabulary 
development through pictures, questions, word 
lists, and definitions. Some volumes give lists of 
important new words at the beginning or close of 
a unit. Several volumes have a glossary near the 
opening or close of the book. One provides a 
picture dictionary of geographical words. Helps 
are provided the pupil in appropriate places in 
the volumes for the use of the glossaries. 

Throughout the intermediate grade texts, there 
are many guides to map study. Suggestions are 
given in some of the volumes for using an en- 
cyclopedia, for learning to read pictures, for 
using the ideas of a unit, and for locating places 
on maps and globes. 

Many of the texts provide bibliographies for 
wide reading on the various topics. Some have 
bibliographies of films, slides, or records for each 
unit. Some of the series have workbooks available 
for pupil use. 


Teacher Aids. In several volumes there are a 
few pages of suggestions for the teacher on the 


use of the book, explaining the purpose, themes, 
or units. Teachers’ guides have been published 
for some of the series. One series has a teachers’ 
edition, containing teaching suggestions for the 
various sections of the book. Some texts have 
unit tests available. In some volumes, for primary 
grades, vocabulary lists of all words included, are 
provided for the teacher. 


IMPORTANT EMPHASES 


A major emphasis throughout the series is 
the attempt to help the child understand his 
world and his relations to it. They try to help 
him feel at home with his surroundings and to 
broaden his horizons. They try to help him sense 
his responsibilities as well as his opportunities in 
his local environment and in the larger world. 
Meaning is given to his own experiences in 
living and to what he hears and sees through 
mass media, travel, and other means. 


Understanding the community and its life is 
given much attention. How people of a com 
munity depend upon each other for the necessi- 
ties of life is emphasized. A better understanding 
of the individual’s responsibilities in the com- 
munity is stressed. 

Children are helped to understand the rich 
heritage of American culture, how it came to be, 
and their part in carrying on the American way 
of life. Information is provided on the founding 
and building of the nation, with considerable 
attention to the men who played a part in this. 
Historical information is made dramatic so that 
the children will like history, an important out- 
come of their study. 


Present-day geography is emphasized and inte- 
grated with the historic. Place geography is again 
being emphasized, but is different in many re- 
spects to that of the past. It is reoriented toward 
living in an air age. Basic geographic information 
is provided about surface features, climate, and 
ways of living. 

The texts provide much meaningful informa- 
tion about other peoples and nations of the 
world. Differences in customs and ways of living 
are treated as logical relations to the environment 
and to historical factors. This area of study is 
receiving much emphasis in line with America’s 
present leadership in world affairs. 

Interdependence is a leading theme, concerned 
with boys and girls in their local environments, 
with citizens in communities, with peoples and 
nations of the world. 
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We TEACH AMERICAN HIsToRY 


T HAS been charged for many years that we 
are not teaching enough American history. 
As a matter of fact, there has been almost 
continuous growth of American history as a 
school subject for the past two generations. Prior 
to 1890, American history was ordinarily taught 
only at the seventh- or eighth-grade level. When 
it was taught in high school or academy, it was 
the same course as the earlier one. This was true 
because a textbook in American history for high 
school use had not yet been written. And it was 
rarely that a teacher had taken a course in Amer- 
ican history more advanced than the one he was 
teaching. In the eighteen nineties, through the 
recommendations of committees of the National 
Education Association and the American Histori- 
cal Association, American history became a high- 
school subject, and textbooks were written espe- 
cially for the high school. Until the end of the 
first world war, high-school American history was 
commonly a one-semester subject. After the war, 
largely as a result of the recommendation of a 
committee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, it became a full-year subject. 

The history of American history teaching in 
the middle grades is also a story of growth. From 
the eighteen thirties until after 1900, there were 
only a few American history textbooks below the 
seventh- and eighth-grade level, and they seem to 
have been used largely as readers. In the first 
quarter of the twentieth century following rec- 
ommendations of committees of the National 
Education Association and the American Histori- 
cal Association, American history became a com- 
mon subject in the middle grades. 

A part of the reason for the development of 
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American history as a school subject during the 
past two generations can be seen by looking at 
what was going on in the colleges. A hundred 
years ago there were probably not a half-dozen 
institutions of higher learning in the entire 
country which taught American history. Those 
few colleges which offered it taught a single 
course or part of one. The first advanced college 
course in American history was taught less than 
eighty-five years ago. The first professor of Ameri- 
can history in this country seems to have been 
appointed in 1881. Today some three-quarters of 
the teachers colleges and more than one-quarter 
of the liberal arts colleges and universities re- 
quire American history for graduation. 


LMOST any person who was a student of the 
history of education should have been 
aware, at least in general terms, of these develop- 
ments. Yet in 1942 and 1943 presumably in- 
formed people complained that we were not 
teaching enough American history. A Committee 
on American History in Schools and Colleges 
was appointed by the three national organiza- 
tions most concerned, the American Historical 
Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation, and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The conclusions of this committee 
are unique in that it did not recommend an in- 
crease in the amount of American history to be 
taught. It found that forty-five states required the 
teaching of American history in elementary 
schools, and forty-six in secondary schools. (Since 
the report the numbers have risen to forty-six 
and forty-seven respectively.) However, American 
history was taught everywhere in the schools, 
regardless of legislation. Said the committee in 
1944: 

The evidence is overwhelming that American history is 
taught in the vast majority of schools in three cycles, and 
it is certain that nearly all] the pupils enrolled in the 
schools study it in the middle grades and the junior high 
school. In senior high schools, where some choice of subject 
is allowed, the mere presence of the student is not sufficient 


evidence that he takes American history. Even at this level, 
however, the evidence, while scattered and incomplete, 
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leads to only one possible conc/usion, namely, that nearly 
all senior high school students study American history 
in grade XI or XIL? 


Despite this report, charges continued that 
American history received inadequate attention. 

In 1949, the United States Office of Education 
published Howard Anderson’s study, Teaching 
United States History in Public High Schools. 
This gives a fairly complete picture of offerings 
and registrations in the social studies in grades 
seven through twelve for the year 1946-1947. It 
also compares these figures with the correspond- 
ing ones for the school year 1933-1934. There was 
a great increase in the amount of time and in the 
percentage of pupils registered in American his- 
tory in both the junior and senior high school 
from 1934 to 1947. In the latter year almost every 
public-school student studied American history 
for a year at both levels. United States history is 
by far the leading social study in the eighth grade, 
the eleventh grade, and the twelfth grade. It is a 
close second in the seventh grade. 


We Teacu Susjectrs 
A SECOND statement commonly made about 
the social studies is that we no longer teach 
subjects. This statement is made as a charge by 
those who feel that subject organization is sacred. 


It is made as a boast by those who feel that sub- 
ject organization is an outmoded relic. 

The concern in this article is not whether sub- 
ject organization is desirable, but with the fact 
of its existence. And the fact is that subject or- 
ganization is typical of the American school, at 
least after the third grade. 

Three years ago this past summer, I was teach- 
ing a class of some seventy-five elementary-school 
teachers in a west-coast university. Almost all of 
these teachers came from the three west-coast 
states. Frankly, I was worried as I faced that class 
for the first time. I knew what the situation was 
in Minnesota and New England, in both of 
which regions I had taught for several years and 
in which I had visited hundreds of classrooms. 
I also knew, in a different sense of the word 
“know,” as does everybody else from the Great 
Plains east, that west-coast schools were “progres- 
sive.” On the second day I asked the class, “How 
many of you teach in schools where half or more 


*Report of the Committee on American History in 
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(New York: Macmillan Co., 1944), p. 39. 


of the work is not organized around traditional 
subjects like arithmetic, reading, history, and 
geography”? Three hands went up. Knowing 
how Americans vote, I thought perhaps many 
people were refraining from voting, so I asked, 
“How many of you teach in elementary schools 
were more than half the work is organized in tra- 
ditional subjects’? This time about seventy 
hands went up. I expressed my amazement, point- 
ing out the common belief that fresh educational 
winds blow east over the Rockies. After class a 
third-grade teacher stopped me and said, “I know 
you were disappointed, but maybe there aren’t 
even three teachers from progressive schools in 
this class. I was one of the three who raised my 
hand. I teach in the third grade, and I know that 
most of the work there is not organized around 
traditional subjects, but I have no idea what goes 
on above the third grade.” 

A colleague of mind had a similar experience 
a year or two earlier. He asked several hundred 
elementary principals gathered from all sections 
of the country how many of them administered 
schools where more than half of the work was 
organized around traditional subjects. All but a 
handful of the principals affirmed that this was 
the situation in their schocis. 

When Howard Anderson’s study was released 
many of us professional educators who thought 
we knew what was going on were shocked to dis- 
cover we did not. The study showed that between 
1934 and 1947 the percentage of pupil-semesters 
in the seventh and eighth grades devoted to 
United States history, world history, civics, and 
state history had all gone up. Among the tradi- 
tional social studies subjects commonly taught in 
the seventh and eighth grades in 1934, only geog- 
raphy had declined. But the percentage of pupil 
semesters devoted to something called “social 
studies” or some other title seeming to indicate a 
revolt against subject organization had been cut 
in half. 

Beyond these figures, it is necessary to com- 
ment that titles are inadequate descriptions of 
courses, and one must visit a classroom, really, to 
know what goes on in it. My experience in this 
regard, both as a teacher of “social studies,’’ and 
a visitor to many classes in “social studies,” leads 
me to believe that more often than not the 
change from “history” or “geography” to “social 
studies” has been a change in name only. 

Insofar as the high school is concerned, subject 
organization is so much the rule that it is diffi- 
cult to find deviations from it. Anderson’s study 
showed that between 1934 and 1947 there was an 
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increase in the amount of high-school time de- 
voted to United States history, world history, 
civics, modern history, geography, and state 
history. There was a slight decrease in the 
amount of time devoted to anything called social 
science or problems of democracy. I think most of 
us, who presumably “knew” what was the situa- 
tion, assumed that problems of democracy had 
become “the” twelfth-grade course. But it had 
not. Far more time was devoted to United States 
history in the twelfth grade than to problems of 
democracy, and a considerably larger number of 
high school seniors were studying government 
than were studying problems of democracy. 


We TEACH MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


N ADDITION to the assertions that we do 

not teach enough American history and that 
we do not teach subjects, a third statement fre- 
quently made is that we give less attention than 
formerly to moral and spiritual values. Here, 
again, the charges are fallacious. They are par- 
ticularly important to social studies teachers be- 
cause the subject matter and the activities of the 
social studies lend themselves most easily to the 
teaching of moral and spiritual values. 

It is true that few public schools give sectarian 
religious instruction today. And it is also true 
that American schools were founded as sec- 
tarian schools. It is not true that sectarian and 
spiritual are synonymous, nor is secularism to be 
identified with atheism. It was the decision of 
the people, not of professional educators, that 
the American public school should be a secular, 
non-sectarian institution. 

Basic to our democratic beliefs is the principle 
that sectarian religion shall not be taught under 
the compulsion of government. And, fortunately, 
modern public schools do not give instruction 
deprecating or supporting any particular reli- 
gious sect. This is not to say that modern schools 
omit moral and spiritual instruction. Sectarian 
instruction is properly left to the home and the 
church. But there are other kinds of moral and 
spiritual instruction. One measure of moral and 
spiritual value in the schools is the extent to 
which the program of activities conforms to the 
way of life preached and exemplified by the great 
religious teachers. 

When I visit elementary school social studies 
classes and see little children actively learning to 
cooperate, to share and to help each other 
through meaningful experiences, I am thrilled at 
heart. And when I contrast this situation with 
the tyranny and oppression of only a short time 


ago, I cannot but believe that there has been an 
improvement in instruction in moral and spirit- 
ual values. There was a whipping post in the 
school yard of colonial times where the play- 
ground equipment now stands. We now find an 
aquarium at the front of the elementary class- 
room where there was a bundle of rods in the 
nineteenth century. But the tyranny which sup- 
planted love at the teacher’s rostrum did not 
succeed in bringing about the way of life in 
school that Jesus taught and lived. School com- 
mittees commonly preferred men to women as 
teachers in the district school because women 
could not keep order. And for that matter, fre- 
quently the man could not keep order either. 
Many was the district school which had a succes- 
sion of school masters in the same year, as one 
after another fled or was locked out by his pupils. 

Not long ago I was talking with a group of 
businessmen, and the subject got around to the 
schools. On the whole the atmosphere was 
friendly to the schools, and the group agreed 
that the schools had improved in many ways. 
Then one of the men said, “But there’s one thing 
you can’t deny, discipline has certainly gone to 
pot!” I had the answer ready, but fortunately I 
did not have to give it. Another businessman 
said, “Why, George, you haven't thought that 
through. If the teachers you and I had when 
we were in school had had to maintain order by 
the methods the teachers use today, the school- 
house walls would have fallen out. You know 
very well that when we behaved it was under the 
continued threat of physical violence. And even 
so, I could tell you some sorry stories about disci- 
pline. When I remember that the teachers of my 
children don’t have a rod and never ‘touch a 
child, I think discipline has improved at lot.” 

It is evident to this writer that, while sectarian 
instruction has disappeared from most public 
schools, the moral and spiritual way of life in 
school has generally improved. 


HEN we hear charges that the schools do 

not teach American history, that school 
subjects have been abolished, or that moral and 
spiritual values have disappeared from public 
education, we should be prepared to refute them. 
It is the writer’s hope that this article may be 
helpful in meeting them. But it is not enough for 
us to meet charges. Teachers, administrators, and 
others have been at work improving the social 
studies program. We must be prepared to tell 
about the improvements that have been made, 
even as we strive for a still better program. 
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NCSS Business Meeting 
Ihe Annual Business Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies was held on Nov- 
ember 27 during the Thirty-Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Council in Buffalo, New York. There 
were five items on the agenda considered at this 
business meeting. 


First: The Executive Secretary of the NCSS 
made a brief report on the finances and growth 
of the Council during the last decade. It was 
pointed out that while the Council is solvent 
financially as of this year, its financial position is 
somewhat weaker than it was three years ago, 
and that the Council's strength financially has 
been slipping a bit for each of the last three years. 
This weaker position is the result of the inflation 
of recent years and due to factors largely beyond 
the control of the organization. However, adjust- 
ments have been made in the income schedule of 
the Council that will help meet the problem of 
inflation so that if costs are stabilized the financial 
position should likewise stabilize during the 
coming year. Also, with the strong publications 
program that is now emerging, the income of the 
Council will increase during the coming year. 
Further and most important is the growth in 
NCSS membership that strengthens the Council 
and adds to the standing of the organization. All 
of these factors point towards a good year ahead 
in which the work of the Council will move 
forward, its services to the profession will increase 
through reaching more teachers, its prestige will 
grow as more and more social studies teachers 
participate in the work of the Council, and the 
promise is good that it will meet more profes- 
sional opportunities in the future. All of this 
growth and promise for the future comes from 
the unselfish work of the many members of the 
Council, its officers, and committee members. 
The real strength of the organization stems 
from the devotion of social studies teachers to 
their task of providing a better educational 
program for our children and youth. 


Second: The President of the Council for 1953, 
John H. Haefner, handed out to those at the 
business meeting mimeographed copies of the 
reports of the NCSS committees for the year with 
the comment that these reports reflect many of 


the activities for the past year and that members 
can gain some insight into the Council's work by 
reading these reports. (Note: A limited number 
of copies of these committee reports are available 
and members may secure a copy as long as the 
supply lasts by writing to the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) The President then made a brief address 
on some of the issues that he feels the Council 
must deal with in the year ahead. This address 
is presented in full in this issue of Social Educa- 
tion on page 52. 


Third: The editor of Social Education made a 
brief report on the policies of the magazine and 
called on members for constructive suggestions 
to improve Social Education and to encourage 
individuals to submit articles for consideration. 


Fourth: The proposed amendment to the 
NCSS Constitution regarding election procedures 
was presented by Stanley E. Dimond, chairman 
of the Election Procedure Committee. The pro- 
posed amendment with arguments pro and con 
on the amendment was presented on pages 345 
347 of the November 1953 issue of Social Educa- 
tion. It was moved and seconded that the pro 
posed amendment be adopted at this business 
meeting as provided for by the NCSS constitution. 
This was followed by considerable discussion for 
and against the amendment. On a standing vote 
the proposed amendment failed to pass. Erling M. 
Hunt then moved, seconded by W. Linwood 
Chase, that a committee be appointed to study 
ways of improving NCSS election procedures 
within the present framework of the Constitution 
which provides for the election of officers at the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Council. Motion 
carried. 


Fifth: Election of officers for 1954. Burr W. 
Phillips, chairman of the Nominating Committee 
presented the nominations for officers for 1954 as 
proposed by the Nominating Committee. Mem- 
bers of that Committee for 1953 were: Burr W. 
Phillips, Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; Ralph 
Adams Brown, Cornish Flat, N. H.; Emlyn D. 
Jones, Seattle, Washington; Mary G. Kelty, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dorothy Pauls, St. Louis, Missouri; 














and Edith West, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
following officers were elected for 1954: 


President: Dorothy McClure Fraser, The City 
College, New York 
First Vice-President: Edwin R. Cary, College 
of Education, University of Colorado 
Second Vice-President: Helen McCracken Car- 
penter, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 
Board of Directors for a three-year term: 
Elmer J. Dean, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Georgia 
Ruth M. Robinson, Pub'ic Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Alice W. Spieseke, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 


Louisiana 


The Louisiana Division of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the Louisiana Edu- 
cation Association met in Lafayette on November 
24. L. L. Fulmer, Louisiana State University, 
president of the group, presided at the meeting. 
E. B. Roberts, Dean of the College of Education, 
Louisiana State University, spoke on ‘‘Considera- 
tions in Planning the Social Studies Program.” 
Thomas R. Landry, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, pre- 
sented a progress report on “The work of the 
Social Studies Curriculum Committee.” At the 
business meeting, the proposed constitution for 
the association was adopted and the following 
officers were elected: president, Glynn Harvey, 
Cotton Valley High School; first vice-president, 
James L. Comeau, Oakdale High School; second 
vice-president, Gladys Hoffpauir, Hamilton 
Training School, Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette; and secretary-treasurer, Mary C. 
Wilson, Lincoln Parish Schools, Ruston. 

M.C.W. 


West Virginia 

The West Virginia Council of the Social 
Studies held its fall meeting in conjunction with 
the 89th WVEA convention. The state meeting 
was divided into three separate meetings. Region 
I convened in Huntington on October 22-23. 
Region II met in Clarksburg on October 26-27. 
Region III had its meeting in Parkersburg on 
October 29-30. 

The programs were planned by Rebie Fair- 
cloth of the state council for the social studies 
and the social studies sectional meetings attracted 
hundreds of teachers and lay people. Chairman 
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of the Region I meeting was Martha Peck. Arthur 
Beckett was the featured speaker who discussed 
the topic ‘““The General Trend Has Been Up.” 
Panel members who discussed “Education for 
Democratic Citizenship” were Ruth Jeffers, Jess 
Clark, Harold Bond, Ethel Keyser, Edith Hoi- 
sington, Frank Krebs and Kermit Cook. Virginia 
Atkinson served as moderator, John St. Clair as 
interrogator, and Maud Broyles as evaluator. 

Chairman of the Clarksburg meeting was 
Frank Peluso. Panel members were Ava Hall, 
Fred Minter, Mrs. E. W. Townsend, Kermit 
Cook, Velma Miller and Phillip E. Robinson. 

Isabel Strickling served as chairman at the 
meeting in Parkersburg. Panel members were 
Cecil H. Underwood, Judge Donald F. Black, 
Mrs. John Brown, Jack Hoblitzell, Jr., Mrs. 
Ernest McNinch and Mary Kenyon. Mary C. Hill 
was luncheon chairman at this meeting. 

In discussing the theme “Education for Demo 
cratic Citizenship” each member in the various 
fields set forth his idea of how a child might be 
trained in democratic living. The general con- 
clusion emphasized the necessity of observing the 
rules of life and the need of self-discipline. 

Mrs. Faircloth and the Executive Committee 
are making plans for the spring meeting of the 
West Virginia Council to be held in Charleston 
at Morris Harvey College on April g and 10. 

L.L. 


NCSS-NSSE-AASA 


On February 15 during the Atlantic City con 
vention of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Society for the 
Study of Education will hold a session that is 
being jointly sponsored by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The topic for discussion 
will be “Mass Media and Education” which is 
Part II of the NSSE Fifty-Third Yearbook. The 
meeting will be chaired by W. A. Brownell, Uni 
versity of California at Berkeley. Edgar Dale, 
Ohio State University, who served as chairman 
of the Yearbook Committee will introduce the 
Yearbook. Julian C. Aldrich, New York Univer- 
sity and past president of NCSS will speak on 
“Mass Media and the Social Studies.” William 
B. Levenson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cleveland, will discuss “The Yearbook from the 
Point of View of the School Administrator.” 
Charles F. Hoban, University of Pennsylvania, 
will present an analysis of “The Yearbook and 
the Research Specialist in Communication.” 

The National Council for the Social Studies is 
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also jointly sponsoring a number of the discus- 
sion groups at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
to be held February 15-18. Topics for these dis- 
cussion groups are: ‘““Teaching American Democ- 
racy Versus Communism”; “Next Steps in Eco- 
nomic Education”; “Building American Citizens 
in the Secondary Schools”; “Controversial Issues 
and Citizenship Education”; “UN and UNESCO 
and the Schools”; “Building American Citizens 
in the Elementary Schools”; and “Quackery in 
the Public Schools.” 


Social Studies Section New Hampshire 
State ‘Teachers Association 

The Social Studies Section of the New Hamp- 
shire State Teachers Association met in Man- 
chester on October 15. ‘The speaker was Henry J. 
Warman of Clark University, also President of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers. 
Dr. Warman spoke on ‘The Role of Geography 
in Modern Secondary School Education” in 
which he stressed that you cannot prepare young 
people for citizenship unless they understand the 
relationship between man and the land where he 
lives. Professor Warman pointed out that every 
social studies teacher should be a teacher of 
geography. J.B.S. 


Southern New Hampshire Social 
Studies Teachers Association 


The Southern New Hampshire Social Studies 
Teachers Association was the guest of the teach- 
ers at Central High School in Manchester on No- 
vember 17. The program consisted of a panel 
on “Sure Fire Books.”’ The discussion was headed 
by Adelaide Dodge of Manchester and included 
Roland Schoepf, Rundlett Junior High School, 
Concord; Phil Wilson, Phillips-Exeter Academy; 
Gilbert Center of Laconia High School; Con- 
stance Timlin, Concord Senior High School; and 
Helen Urbanowicz of Manchester Central High 
School. In this section of the program each 
speaker reviewed two books which he had used 
with success in his classes. J.B.S. 


New York City 


The Association of Teachers of the Social 
Studies in the City of New York has planned a 
program of four general membership meetings 
for the coming year. The two already held in- 
cluded “Is Russian Foreign Policy Really Chang- 


ing?” and “New Interpretations in American 
History.” Harry Schwartz of the New York 
Times, Michael T. Florinsky of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Aleksander Rudzinski, former Polish 
delegate to the United Nations, discussed the 
Russian question. 

Three speakers were featured in the “New 
Interpretations” meeting. David A. Shannon of 
Columbia University spoke on “Radical Move- 
ments Since the Civil War’; Bert James Loewen- 
berg of Sarah Lawrence College discussed “Social 
Views of the Scientific School”; and Shepard B. 
Clough of Columbia University addressed the 
group on “The Social Science Approach to His- 
tory.” 

Forthcoming meetings will include discussions 
by prominent speakers on the topics of “India 
and the United States” and “Trends in Historical 
Fiction.” A.L. 


Arkansas 


The Arkansas Council for the Social Studies 
met at Hot Springs on November 5. A tentative 
report was received from the Committee on the 
Education of the Social Studies Teacher. This 
group from ACSS has been working during the 
past year with the Arkansas Experiment in 
Teacher Education which is financed by the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. The report included details 
of the spring workshop of ACSS with Jack Fine 
as consultant. 

The prog.am for the Annual Meeting con- 
sisted of an address by Willard E. Goslin, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, on “What Shall 
We Teach?” 

Officers elected were: president, Irene Barn- 
well, Fort Smith; vice-president, Etta Neal 
Mahan, Little Rock; and _secretary-treasurer, 
Amy Jean Greene, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia. A.J.G. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your material as early as possible to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W. Washington 6, D.C. Contributors to this 
issue: Mary C. Wilson, Albert Alexander, Amy 
Jean Greene, Leonard Legg, and John B. Shaw. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








At the Buffalo meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies we had occasion to talk 
with many of our readers concerning this depart- 
ment of Social Education and its services to social 
studies teachers. In the course of our conversa- 
tions, we were more than a little disturbed to 
learn that a few teachers, when challenged on 
the use of certain pamphlets, apparently turn to 
this column and upon finding them reviewed 
here claim they are “recommended” for class- 
room use by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. This, of course, is not a valid assump- 
tion. 

Each month the masthead page of Social Edu- 
cation states unequivocally that this journal 
“does not accept responsibility for the views ex- 
pressed in articles, reviews, and other contribu- 
tions,” though the Council and the Executive 
Board of Social Education recognize their re- 
sponsibility for the appointment of the Pam- 
phlets Editor. 

Some bibliographers of pamphlet materials in- 
sist upon criteria for selection that include ac- 
curacy of subject matter, freedom from bias, and 
devotion to democratic ideals. In editing this 
column, however, we do not feel such standards 
are necessarily applicable. Textbooks, obviously, 
must meet these and other exacting criteria, but 
pamphlets serve far different functions, and their 
suitability depends upon factors that are not 
always related to these criteria. 

As we see it, our function as Pamphlets Editor 
is to bring to the attention of our readers ma- 
terials that may have any one of a number of 
uses to teachers or their students. To rule out all 
possibly biased titles as well as those with occa- 
sional factual discrepancies might have the effect 
of eliminating a large proportion of the pam- 
phlets and government publications now used 
most effectively in our educational institutions. 
Some items are of value primarily for their 
factual information, and some for their opinions 
and value judgments. Other pamphlets may 
have little in the way of accurate information 
or respected opinions, but because of their biases 
and their use of propaganda techniques they may 


well be used for developing skills in critical 
thinking. 

Few pamphlets actually fit exclusively into one 
or another of the above categories. But many of 
them are distributed widely to adult audiences 
and, whether good or bad, contribute materially 
to the formation of public opinion. By introduc- 
ing such material into the classroom, our stu- 
dents can have direct experience in evaluating 
them, and will more effectively learn how to dis- 
tinguish fact from opinion, interpretation from 
bias, and honest persuasion from arguments 
deliberately calculated to mislead. 

Even though not all pamphlets cited here from 
month to month represent the best in scholarship 
and objectivity, we nevertheless feel each one can 
in some way serve the teacher or his students. 
Our annotations are not intended as blanket en- 
dorsements, but as guides to the selection of ma- 
terials. And perhaps we should add we would 
not knowingly cite subversive or other dangerous 
material without clearly identifying it as such. 


The Korean War 


The second issue of International Conciliation 
under its new format is written by Leland M. 
Goodrich on the subject of Korea: Collective 
Measures Against Aggression (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, United Nations 
Plaza at 46th St., New York 17: Oct., 1953. 64 p. 
25 cents). While this pamphlet focuses upon the 
role of the United Nations and the consequences 
of collective action to resist aggression, it never- 
theless reviews much of the background and nar- 
rative of the Korean War. This is written with 
scholarly competence and should be helpful to 
teachers and selected high school students. 

Prepared by the staff of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, The United States and the 
Korean Problem: Documents 1943-1953 (Senate 
Document No. 74, 83rd Congress, Ist Session. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1953. 168 p. 40 cents) brings together the 
more important official documents bearing on 
the Korean problem. Beginning with the Cairo 
Declaration of 1943, this compilation of docu 
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ments gives greatest attention to the period since 
the outbreak of hostilities, and concludes with 
attention to post-armistice developments through 
August, 1953. In the appendix is a ten-page 
chronology of events relating to Korea. 
Looking to the future, Peace in Korea: Spring- 
board for Trouble in the Far East? (Nov., 1953, 
issue of Platform. Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. 25 cents) ex- 
amines the difficult problems we face now the 
fighting has ceased, and it recognizes the impor- 
tance of future decisions that necessarily involve 
“the whole complex of Far Eastern questions 
centering around Communist China’s role as the 
largest and strongest of the Asian powers.” 


The United Nations 

The second edition of Where To Go for UN 
Information (Dept. of State Publication 5112. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 1953. 39 Pp. 15 cents) brings this excellent 
publication up to date as of June, 1953. Al- 
though it lists many titles, it is not so much a 
bibliography as a guide to sources for bibliog- 
raphies, pamphlets, books, films, filmstrips, speak- 
ers, official documents, information centers, peri- 
odicals, and the like. Anyone teaching or study- 
ing about the UN should find this invaluable. 

What's the U.N. to US? (Carrie Chapman Catt 
Memorial Fund, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 16: 
1953. 16 p. 10 cents) by Beatrice Pitney Lamb 
presents a brief, illustrated exposition of the role 
of the UN in world affairs and its meaning to 
American citizens. Attention ‘is given to its ac- 
complishments in terms both of its political 
record and its work in the economic, social, and 
humanitarian fields. The point of view of this 
leaflet is apparent from its concluding staternent, 
“The U. N. is an essential channel for interna 
tional cooperation.” 

What in effect is a review of UN activities 
during 1952 is found in United States Participa- 
tion in the United Nations (Dept. of State Pub- 
lication 5034. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1953. 285 p. 60 cents), the an- 
nual report by the President to the Congress. 
Prepared by the State Department and forwarded 
under the signature of President Eisenhower, this 
report nevertheless deals with the year before the 
new administration took office. It contains a 
wealth of detailed information on nearly every 
aspect of UN activities, and with its organiza- 
tional charts and five appendices makes a highly 
useful reference work. 

Though not focusing upon the UN, Participa- 


tion of the United States Government in Inter- 
national Conferences July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952 
(State Department Publication 4go0. U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25: 1953. 
362 p. $1) is a useful supplementary reference 
work when studying or teaching about the UN 
and international] relations. It presents brief ac- 
counts of major international conferences in 
which the United States participated officially 
with two or more other governments, and lists 
the names of the American participants. It is 
perhaps significant that only four strictly politi- 
cal meetings are listed, and the rest of the volume 
deals with innumerable economic, educational, 
scientific, health, labor, welfare, and copyright 
conferences. 


The National Planning Association 

Among the many activities of the National 
Planning Association (1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9g) is its series on the 
Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective 
Bargaining, in which through the case-study 
method an effort has been made to analyze the 
reasons for good working relationships between 
labor and managements in selected plants where 
industrial harmony between unions and manage- 
ment has been the rule in recent years. These 
case studies have been made by experts in indus- 
trial relations drawn from business, labor, uni- 
versities, and the professions, and have involved 
on-the-spot investigation. They would not make 
easy reading for high school students, but can 
prove valuable to teachers and serious students 
of labor relations. 

Atlantic Steel Company and United Steell- 
workers of America (1953. 102 p. $1) is the 
twelfth case study in this series and is particu- 
larly interesting because it involves a plant 
located in the old South, in the heart of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The thirteenth case study, Working 
Harmony: a Summary of the Collective Bargain- 
ing Relationships in 18 Companies (1953. 64 p. 
$1), departs from the usual pattern in that this 
study deals with 18 plants in the United States 
and in England and does not disclose the identi- 
ties of the parties involved. However, detailed 
analyses are presented and pertinent generaliza- 
tions are made. 

Also published by the National Planning As- 
sociation is a series of five case studies of Negro 
Employment in the South, the first of which is 
3 Southern Plants of International Harvester 
Company (1953. 143 p- $1.75). This series en- 
deavors to present as objectively as possible the 
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facts of biracial working conditions in selected 
plants, and presents no hypothesis or recommen- 
dations, leaving it to the reader to draw his own 
conclusions. This series, too, is intended for the 
serious students and is not well adapted to the 
reading interests of average high school students. 


Vocational Guidance 


As part of a program coordinated and largely 
sponsored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor, the 
Government Printing Office makes available a 
large number of bulletins, posters, and special 
reports that can be most helpful in making a 
study of occupations. The range of these ma- 
terials is partly disclosed in the free bibliography 
(available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments) of Official Government Publications on 
Occupations and Employment that are on sale by 
the Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 

Another bibliography is that on Occupational 
Outlook Publications available by request di- 
rectly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, Washington 25. This de- 
scribes: the currently available Occupational 
Outlook Bulletins, ranging in price from 15 to 
55 cents, and concerned with such fields as air 
transportation, metalworking, the merchant 
marine, the automobile industry, and physical 
science; free materials such as wall charts and 
miscellaneous short reports available only from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and special re- 
ports ranging in price from 10 to 50 cents. 

As a further service, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will place schools and vocational guid- 
ance agencies on their mailing list for free wall 
charts and brief summaries of new occupational 
outlook reports. 


Materials from Business & Industry 

For a brochure of Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Aids on Life Insurance and Money Manage- 
ment for Social Studies, write the Educational 
Division of the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. In addition to 
four filmstrips (sale only) and an equal number 
of motion pictures (free bookings), this brochure 
lists five wall charts (15 cents each) and six pam- 
phlets, the latter costing from 5 to 25 cents each, 
though a free copy may be available for teachers 
or libraries. The pamphlets include Handbook 
of Life Insurance (rev. 1949. 88 p. 10 cents), The 
1053 Life Insurance Fact Book (new ed. each 
year. 108 p. 25 cents), Family Money Manager (6 
p. Free in reasonable quantities), What’s in Your 


Life Insurance Policy? (rev. 1951. 20 p. Limited 
quantities free), A Career in Life Insurance Sales 
and Service (rev. 1950. 16 p. 5 cents), and Fron- 
tiers of Freedom (8 p.), a “comic” book in color 
for intermediate grades. 

Also available from the Institute of Life In- 
surance and free in classroom quantities are 
What Life Insurance Means (24 p.), together with 
a teachers’ guide (15 p.), and Moderns Make 
Money Behave (15 p.) with a teachers’ resource 
unit (5 p.). 

As part of its educational program, the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, is distributing A Teachers Guide 
to Industry-Produced Reference and Audio- 
Visual Materials on Iron and Steel, a new edition 
of which will be available by the time this 
issue of Social Education is off the press. This 
guide describes some of the more pertinent pam- 
phlets, books, films, and filmstrips currently re- 
leased by various companies in the iron and steel 
industry. Each title is described briefly, and the 
grade level and subject-matter field for which it 
is best suited are indicated. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Although the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science (3937 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4) are not ordinarily rep- 
resentative of the type of reading to attract the 
interest of high school students, they contain a 
wealth of highly informative articles that should 
rate a high priority on the list of readings for 
teachers and college students interested in mod- 
ern history and contemporary affairs. The No- 
vember, 1953, issue is devoted to the subject of 
The Impact of Atomic Energy, and groups its 16 
articles into four categories entitled: “The Im- 
pact: Nuclear Weapons,” “The Impact: Nuclear 
Power,” “The Impact: Political Power,” and 
“The Impact: Individuals in Society.” Current 
issues of the Annals sell for $2 each to non- 
members, though there is a discount rate for 
quantity orders; however a special rate of 50 
cents each has recently been established for 
selected issues published in 1950 or earlier. 

Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 62, 
Books, Booklets, and Bulletins on Soil and Water 
Conservation (24 p. 10 cents), prepared by the 
soil conservation service of the Department of 
Agriculture, is a selective, annotated bibliog- 
raphy of nationally important publications on 
soil and water conservation, and is purchasable 
from the Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25. 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


Robert E. Lee: A Background Study. 15 min- 
utes; sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $150. For 
rental rates, apply at your nearest educational 
film library. Coronet International Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1. 

Here is an interesting recreation of the char- 
acter of Robert E. Lee through a presentation of 
his writings, personal effects, portraits, and scenes 
of the places with which he is associated. It is an 
interpretation of the great man who stood for 
both “cause and country” and whose hardships 
and moral fibre secured for him a lasting place 
in American history. 

The format of this film is unusual in that no 
actor represents Lee. Nor is there any reenact- 
ment of historical scenes or events. Instead, Lee’s 
life is traced through the years by means of an 
interpretive blending of scenes, buildings, por- 
traits and statues, relics, maps, and Lee’s own 
writings. 

The film opens at the chapel in Washington 
and Lee University where lies the body of Robert 
E. Lee. The narrator points out that “Many men 
have won greatness in victory; Robert E. Lee 
achieved greatness in defeat.’’ We next visit Lee’s 
birthplace at Stratford Hall in Virginia. The 
point is made that the economy of the South was 
based on agriculture, but this economy was clash- 
ing with a rival economy in the North. “This 
conflict was another part of Lee’s birthright. The 
film then moves on to Alexandria where Lee 
spent his boyhood. Through writings and pic- 
tures we trace Lee’s career as a cadet at West 


Point, in the Mexican War, and as superintend- 
ent of the United States Military Academy. The 
impending conflict is indicated and Lincoln is 
elected President. Lee is chosen to stamp out the 
secession movement, but he refuses, saying, “I 
declined the offer . . . stating as candidly and 
courteously as I could that though opposed to 
secession and deprecating war, I could take no 
part in the invasion of the Southern States.” Now 
Lee takes an active part in the war as the South- 
ern leader, and we see views of the defense of 
Richmond, the battle of Chancellorsville, and 
finally Gettysburg. After the war, Lee became 
President of Washington University and set an 
example for the new South by taking a small, 
impoverished school and building it into a great 
institution of learning. 

Robert E. Lee: A Background Study will be 
welcomed as a sincere, concise presentation of the 
life of a great American. The picture moves 
smoothly and leaves a warm impact which should 
stimulate pupils to want to know more about 
Lee. 


Motion Pictures 


British Information 
Plaza, New York 20. 


Citizen of Singapore. 10 minutes; rental, $1.50. A study 
of the educational needs of 163,000 children in Singapore 
as portrayed by one example, seven year old Hung Swee 
Kiat. To get Hung Swee off the streets the government 
launched a 10-year plan in 1947 to provide primary, sec- 
ondary and vocational schools. The film outlines the scope 
and progress of this scheme to provide for education for 
all regardless of race and creed. 


Services, 30 Rockefeller 








American Heritage Series 
(A Correction) 


We regret an error that appeared on page 401 of the December issue of Social Education, and are 
pleased to publish the following note containing the correct information: 
“For your information, American Heritage Series does not employ comic strip technique but is 


serious teen-age fiction based on authentic historical documentation. . 


.. The School Edition of the 


twenty titles thus far published, each consisting of 192 pages, lists at $1.59.” 


American Book Company 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, New York 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIli- 
nois. 


The American Revolution. 15 minutes; color; sale, $125. 
This is a somewhat unusual film in that it is designed 
to give the feeling and spirit of an era rather than to 
teach facts to the viewer. Utilizing unusual film and 
sound effects it gives a sense of the emotions behind the 
Revolution and it follows the events of the Revolution in 
broad sweeps rather than in minute detail. Opening with 
Paul Revere’s ride, it flashes back to the Boston Tea 
Party and in the words of early patriots tells the meaning 
of the event. Symbolically we are present at Lexington and 
Concord, at Bunker Hill and Ticonderoga. We see Wash- 
ington take command of the troops and Congress declaring 
independence. The events of the war are swiftly told; 
Trenton, Saratoga, Valley Forge, years of hard struggle and 
hitter defeat. Finally, the surrender at Yorktown and the 
return of the soldiers to their homes. 

Paintings, shadows, and live action tell the story in an 
effective way. To be sure, some aspects of the Revolution 
are slighted or ignored, but the whole film carries a gen- 
eral patriotic impression well worth having in the class- 
room. 

Ancient Petra. 10 minutes; color; sale, $100. This film 
shows the ruins of an ancient Arabian city which once 
served as a center of trade between the far East and 
the Western markets. Although somewhat specialized 
in nature, the picture opens up an area of understanding 
about the trade routes across the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts and the civilization of the Arabs. 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

The Good Loser. 15 minutes; sale, $62.50. In the belief 
that correct attitudes of winning and losing are funda- 
mentally important to the growth of character and to the 
development of good citizens for a democratic society. This 
film presents a series of common situations facing young 
people. The story revolves around a boy who is accustomed 
to winning and who finds himself in the role of the loser. 
The situation deals with an extemporaneous speech con- 
test, but the idea can be applied to many situations. This 
is an excellent film for stimulating discussion. 

The Man Without a Country. 25 minutes; sale, $125. 
Produced by Bing Crosby Enterprises for use in the tele- 
vision series “Royal Playhouse,” this film furnishes an 
edited version of Edward Everett Hale’s famous story. It 
is well acted and very well presented. The costuming is 
very well done and the whole story carries a worthwhile 
idea. 


Filmstrips 


Life Filmstrips, g Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20. 


The Golden Age of Spain. 60 frames; sale, $6. A full- 
color filmstrip on 17th century Spain, illuminated with 
paintings and fabulous art treasures, as well as photographs 
of the country and its architecture, This filmstrip captures 
the grandeur of a civilization which explored and brought 
back the riches of the New World—reaching its height 
under Philip H, his son and his grandson—and gave us 
El] Greco, Valasques, Cervantez and Lope de Vaza. 

History of Western Cultural Series. Full-color film- 
strips; sale, $5 each or five for $25. Filmstrips in this series 
include, in addition to the one on Spain described above, 
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the following titles, “Ancient Egypt,” “Athens,” “Peking,” 
“Heritage of the Maya,” “The Incas,” “The Middle Ages,” 
“Renaissance Venice,” “Age of Exploration,” “The Prot- 
estant Reformation,” “France in the 18th Century,” “18th 
Century England,” “The American Revolution.” Descrip- 
tions of these strips have appeared in previous issues of 
Social Education. 

The World We Live In. A series of three, full-color 
filmstrips; sale, $6 each. Based upon the series of articles 
which have heen published in Life magazine describing 
the story of our planet, the life upon it, and the atmos- 
phere around it. The titles published to date are “The 
Earth is Born,” “The Miracle of the Sea,” “The Face of 
the Land.” 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 

United Nations Filmstrips. A new series of four strips; 
sale, $3 each. “Let There Be Life.” 44 frames. The work 
of the U.N. World Health Organization and the Children’s 
Emergency Fund. “Let There Be Bread.” 41 frames. How 
the Food and Agriculture Organization is helping to over- 
come the world problem of hunger. “Sharing Skills.” 47 
frames. The U.N. Technical Assistance Programme work- 
ing through member governments is helping peoples in 
underdeveloped areas to help themselves. “Night Into 
Day,” 42 frames. How UNESCO is combating ignorance 
through the establishment of fundamental education 
centers. 


The School Executive, 470 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. 

Contemporary School Design. A series of five filmstrips; 
sale, $3.50 each; $15 per set. Of interest to students of 
education in America. The titles are “Site and Building 
Exteriors,” “Instructional Space Interiors,” “Interiors of 
Large Group Spaces,” “Technical Features of Buildings,” 
“Outstanding Solutions of Design.” 


Museum Extension Service, 10 East 48rd St., New 
York 17. 

Museum Filmstrip Club. Eight filmstrips in color, $25. 
Issued monthly, the titles for the 1953-1954 school year 
are “Education in America,” “The Airplane Changes 
America,” “The U.S. in the Pacific,” “Our Nation's 
Capital,” “Jefferson and Monticello,” “New York—Growth 
of a City,” “American Literature, The Frontier,” “Sym- 
bols of America.” 
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Top Films, Box 3, Preuss Station, Los Angeles, 
$5- 

U. S. Constitution: Amendments 1-X (“Our Bill of 
Rights”). Set of three strips in color, sale $16.50. After a 
survey of the situation in the period from 1776 to the 
framing of the Constitution, the strips attempt to show 
the present-day meaning and working of the first ten 
amendments. Every word of these amendments is pre- 
sented in interspersed frames of the three strips. The 
meaning of each amendment is then pictured. Each film 
strip concludes with a review section which checks on the 
learnings gained from the lesson. 


United World Films Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Great Britain: Its Position, Resources and People. Set 
of two filmstrips in color; sale, $12. Part I, Medieval; Part 
II, The Modern Age. A series of maps, charts and diagrams 
show the influences of geography on Britain’s economic and 
social development through the ages. The constant inter- 
action and change among geographic, social and economic 
factors in British life is shown. 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Early American History Series. Set of 11 filmstrips in 
color; sale, $59.50. The story of America from discovery 
and exploration, through the early struggles of the colonial 
period, to the War for Independence and the formation 
of a new nation. Titles are “Before the White Man,” 
“America is Discovered,” “Spanish Explorers,” “France in 
the New World,” “Colonial New England,” “Southern 
Colonies,” “Middle Colonies,” “Struggle for a New Con 
tinent,” “Causes of the Revolution,” “War for Independ 
ence,” and “A New Nation.” 


Television 

For a quick summary of the progress in educa- 
tional television, write to the National Citizens 
Committee for Educational Television (Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D.C.) for a copy of their 
booklet entitled “Tales of Seven Cities and of 
Video that Teaches.” The purpose of this 
brochure is to show the variety and similarity of 
problems in organizing civic and citizen support 
to build an educational television station and to 
demonstrate how these problems can be solved 
by determined citizens. Accounts are provided of 
the educational television experiences of Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Pittsburgh, 
Wilmette, and Philadelphia. 

The board of trustees of the Chicago Educa- 
tional Television Association has decided to pro- 
ceed immediately with the employment of a 
general manager and the setting up of station 
facilities for ETV Channel 11 in that city. To 
date $801,000 has been raised through pledges 
and foundation grants and this surely is sufficient 
to insure the building of the station and to cover 
the generating costs for the first year. 


Maps 


A new approach to the old problem of the 
treatment of standard time, distances, and true 
direction in the United States of America is 
offered in the “Telecurve” map produced by 
Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood 28, California. This full- 
sized map, 2414 by 19 inches, is printed in color 
and mounted on heavy cardboard. Special em- 
phasis is placed upon longitudes, latitudes, and 
true directions of all state border lines and all 
time zone boundaries. The map sells for $6.50. 

The National Conference on American Folk- 
lore For Youth (Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana) is making available to teachers 
a colorful, picture map entitled “American Folk- 
lore and Legends.” This is one of the most at- 
tractive and interesting maps we have seen in a 
long time. Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Folklore Conference states, “Over one 
hundred thousand copies of it have already gone 
into our schools. We have found no easier way 
to stimulate reluctant readers in our folk‘herit- 
age than for the teacher to put this map on the 
wall without saying anything until the students 
begin asking questions—which is usually pretty 
soon.”” We can well believe it for the pictures, 
the colors, and the legends are intriguing. The 
maps sell for only 50 cents each. 

Rubber molds for making relief models of 
maps may be obtained from Art Chemical Prod- 
ucts Inc., Huntington, Indiana. Using a special 
map mix, an attractive, accurate topographical 
map may be produced in 45 minutes. The rubber 
molds are available for the following places: 
North America ($6.95), South America ($5.45), 
United States ($5.45), and Palestine ($4.95). The 
map mix costs $5.00 for a 50-pound carton. 
North and South America have a scale of ap- 
proximately 1: 25,000,000 or one inch equal to 
about 400 miles. The vertical exaggeration is 50 
to 100 times. The relief models may be colored to 
show elevations, to reveal territorial expansion, 
or to show land use. A little water may be poured 
or dropped on the model to show how rainfall 
and waterways affect our civilization. Here is a 
good project for learning by doing. 

Maps and atlases from overseas, including the 
famous Wenachow Weltatlas ($2) from Ger- 
many, are distributed in the United States by the 
C. S. Hammond Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York 
17. Other atlases include Historical Atlas of the 
U.S.S.R. in three volumes ($1.50 per volume); 
Neue Geschicta und Kultur Atlas ($4.25); Phil- 
lips’ Pictorial Atlas of the World, published in 














England (75 cents), and Jtalian Touring Club 
World Atlas ($85). 


Pictures 

Arthur Barr Productions (1265 Bresce Ave., 
Pasadena 7, California) have instituted a policy 
of making available 8 by 10 or 11 by 14-inch 
study prints based upon their historical motion 
pictures. Each set of pictures is accompanied by 
information for the teacher and constitutes valu- 
able classroom material. The following sets are 
now ready: “The Spinning Wheel” (18 photo- 
graphs; 8 by 10, $9; 11 by 14, $18), “The Loom” 
(24 photographs; 8 by 10, $12; 11 by 14, $24), 
“Candle Making” (1g photographs; 8 by 10, 
$9.50; 11 by 14, $19), “Kentuckie Rifle” (19 pho- 
tographs; 8 by 10, $9.50; 11 by 14, $19), “Fur 
Trappers Westward (30 photographs; 8 by 10, 
$15; 11 by 14, $30), “Pony Express” (18 photo- 
graphs; 8 by 10, $9; 11 by 14, $18). 


Free 


A new “Catalog of Free Teaching Aids” is now 
available from Gordon S. Salisbury, Post Office 
Box 943, Riverside, California. This book has 
been carefully compiled by educators who have 
evaluated the aids listed. Over 2000 items are 
listed including booklets, charts, maps, free film- 
strips, posters, and teaching aid lists. The catalog 
selis for $1.25. 

A folder called “Opening the Door to the 
Mind” tells how the opaque projector may be 
used in a variety of classroom situations. Copies 
may be obtained from the Charles Bessler Co., 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, New Jersey. 

Write to the Scott, Foresman Co. (433 East 
Erie St., Chicago 11) for a free copy of their wall 
chart entitled “The Progress of the World's 
Civilization.” It is a comparative time line which 
shows when great nations reached their ascend- 
encies and when they declined. 


Records 


Historic Records Co. (P. O. Box 33, Knicker- 
bocker Station, New York 2) has a library of 
some 1500 records of historic broadcasts begin- 
ning with the year 1935 and coming up to early 
1949. They are available on 12-inch aluminum 
records which play at 78 RPM. The records have 
been divided into eight selections: ‘President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,” “King George VI,” “His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, and His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII,” “Prominent Political Figures of the 
U.S.” (Hoover, Hull, Willkie, Wallace, Dewey, 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt), “Outstanding British 
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Statesmen” (Lloyd George, Neville Chamberlain, 
Lord Halifax, Churchill, Eden), “Dr. Bene’ and 
Dr. Jan Masaryk,” “Queen Wilhelmina, King 
Haakon, Crown Princess Juliana,” “Miscellane- 
ous Recorded Broadcasts of Special Importance.” 
The price of a 12-inch, double-faced record is 
$11.50. It plays for seven and a half minutes. 

Copies of the Teacher’s Guides for four En- 
richment Records (246 Fifth Ave., New York 1) 
have just reached our desk. Called “Leads to 
Listening,” these guides were prepared by Helen 
McCracken Carpenter to assist the teacher in the 
most efficient use of the Enrichment Records in 
the classroom, The four most recent releases in 
this excellent series are “The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition,” “The Explorations of Pere Mar- 
quette,” “The Monitor and The Merrimac,” and 
“Lee and Grant at Appomattox.” The records 
are presented in dramatic form with accompany- 
ing music and realistic sound effects. The “Leads 
to Listening” summarize the story of the records, 
suggest activities after listening, and furnish 
questions to guide discussion. The Enrichment 
Records are based upon the Landmark Books 
published by Random House. 


Helpful Articles 


Barleben, Karl A. ‘““The Modern Tape Recorder in Educa 
tion.” Audio-Visual Guide 20: 5-6; October 1953. A clear 
exposition of the nature of tape recordings and their 
place in the classroom. 

Burns, Hobert W. “Of Methods and Madness.” Educa- 
tional Screen 32: 345-346, 362; October 1953. Audio-visual 
materials for teaching a unit on World War II. 

Crippen, Blanche, “Educational Television Is Where You 
Find It.” The Nation’s Schools 52: 74-78, 80; December 
1953. Utilizing TV programs now on the air. 

Daniel, Walter C. “Some Experiences With a Tape Re- 
corder.” Elementary English 30: 427-428; November 1953. 
The use of the tape recorder in teaching vocabulary in 
the fifth grade. 

Landin, Les. “Singing Our Country’s History.” The Grade 
Teacher 71: 34, 67; January 1954. The use of folk songs 
in United States history classes. 
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SourH CAROLINA NEGROES 1877-1900. By George 
Brown Tindall. Columbia, South Carolina: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1952. 336 
p. $5.00. 

There is good news from the South these days 
in respect to historical writing. Recently C. Vann 
Woodward's Origins of the New South thrilled 
its readers with its fresh, rounded approach to 
Southern history, and now comes Professor Tin- 
dall with a volume that does for South Carolina 
Negroes what Vernon Lane Wharton accom- 
plished in his study of Negro life in Mississippi. 

Unlike so many who write about the Negro 
people, historians like Woodward, Wharton, and 
now Tindall have hit upon the happy idea of 
letting the Negro speak for himself through his 
press, agricultural societies, social groups, labor 
unions, and educational conferences. Simple, 
isn’t it? Yet how many of us have ground our 
teeth in frustration in the past as we read ac- 
counts of Negro “thought,” “ideas,” and “traits” 
that were culled from all sources but those di- 
rectly connected with Negro life itself. 

Contained in this volume is so much of value 
that readers will wish it could go on and on. 
Education, the church, exodus and migration, so- 
cial life, politics, business, agriculture; these and 
other topics are handled deftly and presented 
with a mass of original source material that makes 
one wonder how erudition and literary talent 
could have been so happily wedded in a single 
volume. Side by side with factual accounts of Ne- 
gro life are thumbnail sketches of dozens of grass 
roots leaders of the Negro communities, leaders 
whose names are all but forgotten today but who 
wielded considerable influence in their day. Such 
men as the Grimke brothers, William Crum, 
Thomas Miller, Robert Smalls, W. J. Whipper, 
T. E. Pratt and W. J. Grant of the Colored Al- 
liance, and Francis Cardoza are but a few of the 
individuals whose activities are highlighted in 
the book. 

Professor Tindall has not limited himself ex- 
clusively to Negroes, despite the title of his vol- 
ume. He has written a brief but admirable ac- 
count of Wade Hampton’s program for Negro- 
white adjustment, and if this passage is sympa- 
thetic to Hampton, as befits one who is preparing 
a biography of that personality, it is to say that 
Professor Tindall is blind to Hampton's weak- 


nesses and the way in which these weaknesses 
were to play into the hands of the outright racists 
and demagogues and produce a Ben Tillman. 
The one regret is that Professor Tindall did 
not examine more closely the effects of Frederick 
Douglass's death and Booker T. Washington's 
rise after 1895 upon the patterns of South Caro- 
lina Negro leadership. Meantime, for a magnifi- 
cent job on a complex task Professor Tindall de- 
serves the thanks of social scientists everywhere. 
Jack ABRAMOWITZ 
New York (N.Y.) Public Schools 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TuRY. By Merle Curti, editor. Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1953 
vii + 252 p. $4.50. 

The purpose of the Library of Congress series, 
of which this is one of thirteen projected vol- 
umes, is to describe and analyze contemporary 
American civilization in its many aspects. The 
last half century is the chronological frame within 
which such themes as art, news, religion, family 
life, business enterprise, farming, labor, nation- 
alism, literature, government, education, and 
scholarship are to be portrayed. 

In view of the enormous scope of his under- 
taking, Professor Curti has wisely distributed re- 
sponsibility for individual studies in the humani- 
ties and social sciences to five fellow scholars. He 
has himself provided an overview of “the setting 
and the problems” in which he demonstrates, 
with clarity and penetrating insight, that human 
activities have not always been—nor does it seem 
they can be—studied in accordance with prin- 
ciples and practices acceptable to all, at all times, 
and in all places. He recounts the scholars’ vi- 
cissitudes in war and depression, pointing out 
how social requirements give new impetus and 
direction to old disciplines and how new fields 
of scholarship are opened up in accommodation 
to rapidly changing human needs. 

American scholarship passed through its ado- 
lescence in the nineteenth century and attained 
adult status in the world community in the 
twentieth. Professor Curti explains its rapid, al- 
most sudden, maturation largely in terms of an 
American genius for organization abetted by 
handsome financial support from industry, gov- 
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ernment, and private foundations. Concomitantly 
scholars won recognition by channeling their tal- 
ents, hitherto confined to private learning, into 
problems of public import. Scholars in the social 
sciences offered services which were accepted with 
alacrity, notwithstanding frequent votes of “no 
confidence” from businessmen and _ politicians 
who have viewed scholars with a mixture of fear, 
suspicion, distrust, and condescension. Moreover, 
as Professor Curti so excellently and concisely 
relates, the scholars have suffered perennial un- 
certainty as to the propriety and the risks of 
throwing their expert intellectual weight into the 
tug-of-war of public affairs. 

While the contributors to this volume show 
many similarities of coverage and approach (each 
has dealt with the process of training scholars, 
with the underlying principles of scholarly en- 
deavor, and with the role of libraries, research 
collections, bibliographical tools and microrepro- 
duction in fostering scholarship) there are 
notable distinguishing marks among them. The 
late Louis Wirth, for example, illustrates his- 
torically and analytically how the social sciences, 
each by building upon the data and accomplish- 
ments of the others, have evolved rewarding in- 





terdisciplinary approaches to their studies. René 
Wellek (on literary scholarship) employs a run- 
ning commentary on the catalog of published 
achievements in his broad field. Where Wellek 
repeatedly depreciates, sometimes with an un- 
merciful adjective, those works which fail to meet 
his expectations and standards, Walter Agard 
(on classical scholarship) discusses only praise- 
worthy achievements and celebrates the glorious 
talent of American classicists for archeological 
exploration. W. Stull Holt (on historical schol- 
arship) limits himself to treating briefly a small 
number of key American historians of the last 
fifty years, to large scale publishing projects, and 
to outlines of major trends in the deeper study 
of history. Arthur E. Murphy (on philosophical 
scholarship) has produced a carefully wrought, 
creative, and challenging essay on a succession of 
prevailing modes in American philosophical 
thought, linking ideas with men, events and 
trends with which they were contemporary. 
Twentieth century America has produced spe- 
cialized scholars and teachers in impressive num- 
bers. Too few of these specialists have been able 
to comprehend the larger system of social rela- 
tionships in which a scholar operates. Professor 
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Curti’s volume will help them immeasurably to 
grasp the larger view. 

SmpneY D1iTzI10N 
rhe City College of New York 


Rocer WILLIAMS. By Perry Miller. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 273 p. 
$3.00. 

SENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By I. Bernard Cohen. Indi 
anapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 
320 p. $3.00. 

ANprewW JACKSON. By Harold C. Syrett. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. 298 
p. $3.00. 

The last two or three years have witnessed a 
torrent of new series of books in the field of 
Americana. It has seemed almost as if every pub- 
lisher felt he must announce a new series of 
history or biography in order to be respectable. 
Some of these have given no evidence of careful 
planning and others have lacked a logical synthe- 
sis, being merely a collection of books without 
cohesion or common purpose. Bobbs-Merrill have 
launched, with these three books, another series: 
Makers of the American Tradition. If these are 
indicative of others to follow, this will be a truly 
distinguished series, with an intelligent and 
worthwhile purpose and careful editorial plan- 
ning; a series that will make a real contribution 
to our understanding of the American heritage. 

The editors of this series-Hiram Haydn and 
Donald Bigelow—announce that their purpose is 
to “present in a fresh and challenging way the 
great figures of the American tradition—those 
individuals who have been most influential 
throughout the history of the American people 
in forging that strong and yet complex phenome- 
non that constitutes what we call the American 
tradition or the American way of life.’ Their 
purpose is not to present “another” biography 
or a collection of source readings, but “a combi- 
nation of original text and interpretation.” 

Dr. Miller believes that “no figure out of the 
American past today enjoys a greater prestige 
than Roger Williams—and for none is esteem 
based on so little familiarity with his deeds or so 
comprehensive an ignorance of his words.” The 
author points out that modern America has 
failed to understand Williams. He is given credit, 
even praise, for a position he never took, and 
Americans fail to recognize his great contribution 
to our heritage. Roger Williams was not, we are 
told, advocating religious liberty out of a love 
for liberty, per se. Rather, he “conceived of Chris- 


tianity as completely a spiritual dispensation” 
and believed there could be no true religion 
under state protection or maintenance. 

Long a scholarly and penetrating student of 
the New England colonial mind, the author of 
this volume brings to his task a happy combina- 
tion of discernment, sympathetic understanding 
and facility of style. This book represents the 
richness of true scholarship, and whether in the 
editorial interpretation or the intelligently 
chosen and edited selections from Williams’ writ- 
ings, the reader comes to know, perhaps for the 
first time, a magnificent shaper of our tradition. 

Few, if any, would question the fitness of 
Franklin’s inclusion in such a series. Whether as 
scientist, propagandist, diplomat or philosopher, 
we all have respect for his stature, Yet one of the 
merits of Mr. Cohen's book is the fact that many 
readers will finish it with the thought that they 
had never really known Franklin at all. Ben was 
in danger of becoming, if not already become, an 
impersonal myth. Here is the flesh and blood 
man, the mind and the heart as well as the evi- 
dence of constructive leadership. 

Mr. Cohen’s five chapters are titled “The Les- 
sons of Experience,” “Self-Improvement and Mu- 
tual Aid,” “In the Service of the Community,” 
“Inventions and Applications of Science,” and 
“The Style of Being American.” There is also a 
forty-page introduction which is a superb ap- 
praisal of Franklin’s life and work. This is a 
mature, thoughtful and fascinating volume. 

Mr. Syrett’s study of Andrew Jackson differs in 
form from the other two, following the more con- 
ventional pattern for selected writings: an intro- 
ductory essay followed by source documents. The 
essay deals with the three qualities that explain, 
in the author’s opinion, Jackson’s leadership: 
“the skill with which he ascertained the will of 
the majority, his broad view of the national inter- 
est, and the extent to which his thought and 
policy reflected the acquisitive spirit of his 
times.” The second part is largely a selection of 
letters and official documents on such general 
topics as “The Appeal to the People,” “The 
Spoils of Reform,” “The Sanctity of the Union,” 
and “Equality of Opportunity.” 

Whether because Jackson was primarily a man 
of action rather than of ideas, because of the na- 
ture of the sources themselves, or because of the 
organization of the book, this volume lacks the 
richness, the interest and the uniqueness of those 
on Williams and Franklin. It is, however, a read- 
able book, at times provocative (especially in the 
introductory essay), which merits the attention of 











those interested in the 1820’s and 1890's. 

These three books seem especially suited to the 
needs of busy social studies teachers, Reasonably 
brief and concise, with interesting style and pro- 
vocative contents, they can provide some of that 
freshness and depth which add up to distin- 
guished teaching at any level of instruction. 

It is to be hoped that this series will fulfill its 
high promise. If editors and publisher have the 
discernment and the courage to keep the series 
small, te limit it to a discussion of men and 
women who made significant contributions to 
our heritage, rather than to colorful and inter- 
esting individuals or to passive symbols rather 
than active shapers of that tradition; if they are 
able to get mature and thoughtful scholars who 
write out of the richness of long research and 
consideration, then this series may well be one 
of first importance, equally valuable half a cen- 
tury hence. 

RALPH A. BROWN 


State University Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 


AMERICAN Lire. By W. Lloyd Warner. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1953. xv + 
268 p. $3.75. 

“This book attempts to explain the dream and 
the reality of American life. It describes, analyzes, 
and interprets some of the important aspects of 
the social life of this nation. It is an effort to 
place this segment of human behavior in the sci- 
entific framework of social anthropology.” 

The present writer has never encountered a 
more accurate prefatory remark to a book than 
the above words by Warner himself. The quali- 
tative nature of this little volume is such that it 
can be placed without any hesitation on a level 
with two similar classics of recent years, viz., 
Lynds’s Knowledge for What? and Lundberg’s 
Can Science Save Us? 

The “important aspects” to which Warner 
makes reference circumscribes individual, group, 
and institutional life in America today. His “sci- 
entific framework of social anthropology” hinges 
mainly on a social class analysis of these same 
patterns of behavior, and includes sociological 
and psychological procedures as well. 

This is no mere arm-chair essay. As a professor 
of sociology and anthropology at the University 
of Chicago, Warner has been a most fertile re- 
searcher into the personality of the American 
culture. Some twenty years of primary research 
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(“Yankee City Series,” Democracy in Jonesville) 
have preceded this publication. 

There is no question in Warner’s mind that 
America is not a classless society. Warner views 
the community as a social system that places “all 
people in superordinate and subordinate ranks.” 
He states further, “The values and the spirit of 
the rules of social class, color caste, and sub- 
ordinate minority groups encompass the lives of 
individuals within their confines. . . . They di- 
vide the whole population and determine be- 
havior very much as age and sex classes do.” Such 
things as wealth, especially wealth over a long 
time, occupation, and over-all residential and 
neighborhood settings are among the most for- 
midable determinants of one’s social class level. 
(Warner’s Social Class in America, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949, provides precise clarifica- 
tion for measuring these criteria.) New England- 
ers not yet familiar with his “Yankee City” are 
informed that they live in an area where “six 
recognizable class levels” exist. Other parts of the 
country are also analyzed. Many of the latter 
findings are based on inquiries that have been 
made by persons who have been associated with 
Warner or have employed his methodology. This 
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review takes no issue with Warner’s methodology. 
[For a criticism of his methodology, readers 
should see Bierstedt’s “The Limitation of the 
Anthropological Methods in Sociology,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XIV (July, 1948), and 
J. Floud’s review of Warner's Structure of Ameri- 
can Life in The British Journal of Sociology, IV 
(March, 1953).] 

Following an abbreviated, albeit skillful pres- 
entation of his own tested mcx:hods for observing 
class behavior in American communities, Warner 
lays systematic focus on the following areas: (1) 
the family in the class system, (2) the opportuni- 
ties of the individual in the same context, (3) 
the role of the factory in American culture, (4) 
ethnic and sectarian groups, (5) personality de- 
velopment, (6) associations in America (from the 
forthcoming American Symbol Systems, Vol. V 
of “Yankee City Series”), and (7) a socio-psycho- 
logical analysis of the mass media that are so very 
much a part of our present way of life. 

Social studies teachers will learn much from 
this book. It will stimulate them and no doubt 
will even disturb some readers, but above all, it 
will inform. And that which it tells of American 
society needs to be known by those of us who 
are charged with interpreting this same society to 
its young citizens. A lucid, annotated reader's 
guide, a good index, and Warner’s very readable 
style are additional features that will commend 
this scholarly work to its readers. 


THeopore I. LENN 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain 


THe AMERICAN City. By Stuart A. Queen and 
David B. Carpenter. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 195%. $83 p. $5.50. 

This volume is a completely rewritten edition 
of Queen and Thomas’ The City, published in 
1939, and for some years a standard text in urban 
sociology. The older volume stressed social pa- 
thology and social welfare in the urban environ- 
ment; the newer book, true to the trends in 
American sociology since the thirties, devotes 
much less space to these topics and more to social 
processes and social action. 

For the most part the textbook treatment is 
orthodox. The first seven chapters consider cities 
in general, as historical, demographic, and eco- 
logical phenomena. A variety of statistical meas- 
ures of urbanization are introduced, some of 
them new. About one-fourth of the text is occu- 


pied by this over-all discussion, heavily oriented 
to urban ecology. 

A second group of six chapters deals with the 
localization of activity within the city: communi- 
ties, ethnic groups, blighted areas, neighbor- 
hoods, spatial patterning, and migration. Here 
again the principal emphasis (perhaps of neces- 
sity) is upon demographic and ecological data, 
very largely to the exclusion of what has come to 
be conceived as socio-cultural phenomena. In 
many respects this section takes on the character- 
istics of a well-written human geography, rather 
than of sociology as it is now more generally 
understood. 

Part Four (seven chapters) deals with the social 
life of the city dweller. The contents are organ- 
ized around institutional patterns, as these are 
understood by the sociologist. Some chapter titles 
are: making a home, sharing in government, 
making a living, attending school, etc. There is 
an excellent discussion of “Achieving Status.”” On 
the whole, however, this section, which might 
have provided a high level of interpretive under- 
standing of the peculiar meaning of social rela- 
tions within non-rural environments, fails to add 
much that is new on any of the topics treated. 
There is a very considerable use of statistical 
data, not especially relevant to a sociological 
study. Many of the examples used and references 
cited are old, belonging to an earlier period when 
the conceptual analytic tools now in the hands 
of sociologists were not available. In the chapter 
on religious practices, for example, no attention 
is paid to the large number of studies produced 
by professional religious researchers since the 
demise of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research in 1932. 

The final section of the book presents three 
chapters which discuss the possibility of social 
(i.e., cultural) change and planning in cities. 
Here the sociologists become advocates of organ- 
ized planning, with principal attention not to 
people in action, but to physical and economic 
“planning” as conceived by professionals in that 
field. This conclusion of the text, on a keynote of 
social pathology and formal remedies therefor, is 
fairly typical of the older texts in urban and 
rural sociology. 

Throughout the 23 short chapters of the book, 
careful attention has evidently been given to 
readability and to a simple form of narrative 
organization for the student. This book is recom- 
mended for classroom use for courses in urban 
sociology, which have come to be offered fre- 
quently at the sophomore level. But there is little 
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in it which would be conducive to research or of 
special advantage to the advanced student of 
urban sociology. 

Myron F. Lewis 
American University 
Washington, D.C. 


ForEIGN Poticy WirHout Fear. By Vera Mi- 
cheles Dean. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. xi + 220 p. $3.75. 

Foreign Policy Without Fear—a McGraw-Hill 
publication by the brilliant Vera Micheles Dean 
is a “must” for anyone who wants a broad sur- 
vey of the major problems connected with the 
relationships between the United States and the 
rest of the world. Written in an easy, informal 
manner, and geared to the level of any adult 
reader, this book is extraordinary. 

Mrs. Dean points out, in the beginning, that 
cooperation with, and understanding of, other 
nations is not a matter of altruism but of neces- 
sity. And in her discussion of “The Realities of 
World Affairs,” she discusses very well some of 
the great American traditions which muddle our 
thinking and cause confusion. With our tendency 
to moralize in international] affairs, we are 


blinded to many realities. We often see the world 
in terms only of black and white, good and evil. 
This tendency she compares to the ancient Per- 
sian religion Zoroastrianism, the central theme 
of which is that life is a struggle between 
Ormuzd, the god of light and truth, and Ahri- 
man, the god of secrecy, cunning and diplomacy. 

Objections to our moralizing in international 
affairs have been voiced by others—notably by 
Mr. George Kennan, our recent Ambassador to 
the Soviet Union—but discussion of that question 
and its consequences is important to Americans 
and should be thoroughly explored. 

The space of a brief review does not allow dis- 
cussion of all of Mrs. Dean’s contentions. How- 
ever, she does give high priority to a discussion 
of our tendency to judge other nations by the 
standards we apply to our own country, This, of 
course, is by no means a uniquely American 
habit, but it is a habit which gets us into trouble 
constantly and which ought to be discussed thor- 
oughly. It is not a habit which will be broken 
easily or quickly—if at all. But it is a habit which 
should be understood by those teaching, and 
studying, the social sciences. Mrs. Dean has done 
well to emphasize it. 

This book is by no means an exercise in Ameri- 
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can self-criticism. The author has taken the 
trouble to point out our sources of strength as 
well as our sources of weakness, Her chapter en- 
titled “America is a Hell of a Success” is unusual, 
and it not likely soon to be matched in writings 
on this subject. The enormous importance in 
American life of organized effort at the commu- 
nity level is stressed, and the author adds the ob- 
servation that these opportunities to serve “have 
mitigated the disillusionment, insecurity, and 
frustration that in other countries fostered 
nazism, fascism and communism.” Anyone fa- 
miliar with American social organization, and 
with the work of the Lions, Rotary or Exchange 
clubs can testify to the truth of such a lucid ob- 
servation, 

In short, Mrs. Dean’s book is well worth read- 
ing, and reading carefully. It is challenging, stim- 
ulating and, above all, it is of great value in the 
teaching of the social sciences. 

LyMAN B. BurBANK 


State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 


VYortp Wirnout ENnp, THe Mippie East. By 
Emil Lengyel. New York: John Day, 1953. 
$74 P- $3.75. 

Emil Lengyel, professor of education at New 
York University, has attempted a survey of the 
current problems and history of the Middle East 
in his new book entitled World Without End, 
The Middle East. 1 wish that I might become 
rhapsodic about the uses to which a book such as 
this could be put, especially since there is much 
material included which is of real interest to the 
student of the Middle East. 

As a high school history text or reference book 
World Without End presents an unfair picture 
of the Arab Middle East and cannot be recom- 
mended. Mr. Lengyel is able to see little of value 
in the Arab-Moslem culture, and the reader is 
constantly barraged by the loaded words and 
slanted reporting which make one question the 
objectivity of the author. 

For instance, in attempting to suggest the in- 
ferior status of women in Beduoin society, Leng- 
yel cites the size of the tent and the fact that the 
men’s side of the tent is larger than that set aside 
for the women, although there are generally more 
women in a household than men. He concludes 
with the generalization, “After all, women are 
vastly inferior to men, as shown by the fact that 
they do most of the work.” 

A sensationalism is found throughout the book 


which is very strange, and in many cases inaccu- 
rate. As when the author describes the mud huts 
of the Nile, Tigris and Euphrates. ‘““The edifice is 
crowned with a thatch of rotting reeds exuding a 
sweet nauseating smell, almost like an animal 
cadaver, perhaps because of the cadavers in the 
thatch.” One is given the impression that the 
inhabitants of Egypt and Iraq are insensitive to 
the odors of decaying flesh and shiftless in habit. 
It would be absurd to deny the varieties of 
pungent odors, the amount of disease and dirt, 
surrounding the present day inhabitants of many 
parts of the Middle East, yet for a reputable au- 
thor to suggest that this is all to be found amongst 
Arab peasants is indeed unjust and unscholarly. 

There are some errors in the text which are 
obvious enough to make me wonder if there are 
not many more of graver consequence incor- 
porated into it. Lengyel states that “the official 
rate of exchange was $2.80 per Syrian pound” in 
1950. A glance at a back issue of the New York 
Times reveals that in 1950 the Syrian pound was 
hardly worth 1/7th $2.80 officially. Also there are 
very few footnotes to be found in the text, and 
the lack of footnotes becomes a serious omission. 

Mr. Lengyel has diagnosed many of the ills of 
the Middle East quite accurately. He blames the 
wealthy, reactionary landowners, the pachas, the 
Kings, etc., for attempting to subdue progress, 
maintain the status quo. Many of his anecdotes 
are informative and interesting. Had he been 
able to maintain his objectivity and to calm his 
anti-Arab, anti-British, pro-Zionist sympathies, 
Mr. Lengyel might have written a volume worthy 
of attention and of value to cultural historians, 
junior and senior, of the Middle East. As it is 
now, though, we see the Middle East in a set of 
generalizations painting in black and white Mr. 
Lengyel’s picture of what the Middle East is 
to him. 

A. E. SuVANTO 


Formerly an instructor in 
The American University 
at Cairo, Egypt 
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Patterson, Sheila. Color and Culture in South Africa. New 
York: International Library Grove Press, 1953. vi +- 402 
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An important new contribution bas been made to 
the teaching of high school American history... 


The Macmillan Company Proudly Announces 


HISTORY OF 
A FREE PEOPLE 


by Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen 








A MODERN HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOK WITH EXCELLENT 
NEW FEATURES THAT MEET YOUR NEEDS. FOR EXAMPLE... 


A chronological pattern and a realistic selection of content enable 
your classes to finish the book by the end of the school year. 
The language of the book is the clear, brisk style of living speech. 
History is a spirited story; Bragdon and McCutchen write it that 
way. A 16-page color section is a picture summary of 150 years 
of American life in charts, maps and symbols. The text, keyed to 
the color section, multiplies the teaching value of the book. 


Do you find those features interesting? Ever so many experienced 
teachers do. There are many more new features. Be sure to see 


HISTORY OF A FREE PEOPLE 
Write to 


60 Fifth Ave. 2459 Prairie Ave. Ross Ave. & Akard St. — 1360 Spring St. 111 New Montgomery S. 
NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 DALLAS 21 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO $ 





























THE AMERICAN STORY 
GAVIAN AND HAMM 
A dramatic history text which stresses our social and economic back- 
grounds, focuses attention on the significant aspects of American life, and 
emphasizes our position in world affairs. 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND 
ROEHM, BUSKE, WEBSTER, WESLEY 


A well organized, effectively illustrated high school text for a one-year 
course in world history. Emphasizes the modern period. Pupils Study 
Guide and Teacher's Manual. 


OUR CHANGING SOCIAL ORDER 
GAVIAN, GRAY, GROVES 


The Fourth Edition of this text gives students a meaningful background 
for understanding the American way of life, and prepares them for well- 
informed participation in public affairs. Teacher's Manual and Student's 
Guidebook. 


GRAPHIC WORLD HISTORY 
EVANS AND SANKOWSKY 


A lively, enjoyable text, with maximum graphic narration through maps 
and pictures. Clear, dramatic writing emphasizes the highlights in the 
story of mankind. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 
RIENOW 
An outstanding text which challenges the high school student to think out 
for himself today’s important issues. Detailed time lines, tables, charts, and 
many excellent illustrations are a working part of the text. 
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